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Editorial Comments 


The Merit Salary Controversy 


Tus issue is devoted largely to discussions of merit salary schedules and other 
plans for paying teachers—to a comprehensive survey of case examples. 

The purpose of the editors in scheduling this symposium was to bring together 
in one volume as much as possible of the available factual information on merit 
salary plans currently in operation in school districts and on plans which have 
been tried and abandoned. The idea was to provide a source book of current 
practices and procedures, for the information of the pubic and the profession. 
To this end, the editors invited contributions from the administrators of all 
school districts, reported by the NEA Research Division as having currently in 
operation merit salary plans and districts which once had such plans but 
dropped them, as listed in the Research Division’s releases on salary schedules 
in school districts of 30,.000 population and above. This is the sole intent of 
this special issue—to provide the fullest possible information, in the space avail- 
able, as provided by those who administer the programs. There have been such 
widespread and warm discussions on merit rating and pay for teachers, so many 
sweeping declarations for and against, that some factual light, it seemed to us, 
might tend to dissipate some of the heat. 

Thus no attempt is made in this issue to evaluate the case for or the case 
against the merit salary idea. We stated to the administrative officers who were 
invited to prepare descriptions of the merit plans of their school districts that 
no effort would be made to pass judgment upon their plans or upon the con- 
troversy itself. Naturally, the case examples described herein tend to reflect 
the viewpoints of those administering the plans. They may or may not reflect 
the viewpoints of the teachers involved. 

It is but stating the obvious to say that the dominant attitude among teachers 
toward the so-called merit salary schedules, based upon the so-called merit rating 
of teachers, is one of opposition, even of fear. In our opinion, this attitude 
is not, as is so often assumed, wholly a matter of emotionalism. Neither is it, 
as is often charged, necessarily evidence of cult thinking. Rather, it seems to us, 
this attitude often has resulted from actual or vicarious experiences, in which the 
ugly countenances of favoritism, apple polishing, arbitrary rating, hurt feelings, 
suspicion, distrust, and staff division, got into the picture. Teachers who have 
lived through such experiences want no more of them. It is frequently said 
that merit salaries are for the purpose of rewarding the “best teachers.” Yet 
often it is the most competent, most professionally-minded of teachers, so judged 
by their colleagues, who do not want such recognition. Apparently, they prefer 
to be members of a professional, cooperative team; and, as such, they prefer not 
to be set apart from the group. As evidence that teachers generally tend to be 
opposed to merit rating and differentiated galaries based upon such rating, 
both the NEA Representative Assembly (motion adopted at Portland, July 1956) 
and the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers (resolution adopted by its 
Delegate Assembly several years ago and reaffirmed at Portland in 1956) are 
on record in opposition. Both, however, have enunciated the need for continu- 
ing research in determing objective criteria for salary scheduling. Moreover, the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards adopted 
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in 1948 “A Statement of Policy Relating to Salaries,” which advocates the 
principle of the single salary schedule. 

Despite these pronouncements, forceful agitation continues for the develop- 
ment of some kind of merit schedules for teachers to provide renumeration on 
the basis of the quality of services performed. This agitation is more pronounced 
among lay groups, especially school boards. But it is by no means confined to 
laymen. There are segments of the profession itself whose members are vigorous 
in their advocacy of merit pay schedules. In general, these members of the 
profession contend that teaching will never attain professional status until 
differentiated pay schedules are in force; that unless and until this becomes a 
reality the teaching profession will at best be only a union or a guild. 

There are catch phrases and popular assumptions on both sides of this 
controversy which may or may not bear up under searching analysis. For 
example, there is the oft-repeated claim that industry practices merit rating 
and merit salaries. The implication is that these are universal practices in 
industry. We wonder if this is not an effective bit of folklore. Without raising 
here the merits of teachers’ counter claim that the presumed analogy of teaching 
to industry, of teaching to industrial work, is a strained one, we question the 
extent to which the merit principle is employed by industry. Although we 
must admit that we have no conclusive information on the subject, there is 
reason to suspect that industry has not by any means universally embraced the 
idea. On this point, the conclusions of Esso Standard Oil regarding incentives 
which result in increased production are impressive (see page 140). These 
conclusions sound like a report prepared by teachers. 

Also, there is that parrot-like statement that marches across the landscape 
in unending rythm, “We don’t mind paying good teachers what they are worth, 
but we object to paying teachers on the basis of how long they have lived and 
how many college credits they have collected.” This has the ring of sincerity. 
And it probably is sincere. But in how many cases is it based upon the idea 
that merit salaries will result in the ultimate saving of a lot of money? If this 
is the motivation for the above assertion, we believe that merit salary plans 
will not deliver on this promise. 

There are some grounds for believing that if a decent floor for teachers salaries 
were established everywhere, much of the agitation for merit salaries would 
disappear, certainly much of the opposition by teachers to the idea would be 
dissipated. Which leads us to hazard the guess that the ultimate solution to 
this controversial question probably will be a single salary schedule which begins 
at an adequate level and in a relatively short period (6-10 years) reaches a 
maximum of approximately twice the beginning salary. (This scale of increased 
remuneration tends to obtain in other professions.) Beyond this maximum, 
there will be super-maximum increments based upon some new pattern yet to 
be determined by research and experimentation. We venture this guess because 
the beginning salary of the qualified teacher is beginning to assume compara- 
bility to that of other professions, although this is not true in many places. 
The serious situation in teaching, in contrast to most other professional en- 
deavors, is that the minimum salary ‘tends also to be maximum-—at least the 
increase down through the years tends to fall far short of adequacy: the upper 
bracket salaries in teaching generally are far behind those in other occupations. 
Thus those with family obligations—and this tends to be true of women, con- 
trary to popular belief, almost as often as it is with men—are eventually forced 
out of teaching, are forced to hold other jobs while clinging to teaching, or are 
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compelled by the dimness of future possibilities to give up teaching at the start. 

Finally, we venture another guess, only this one is not so much a guess as 
it is the expression of a conviction. The real answer, whatever salary machinery 
may eventually come into use, is the enforcement by the profession of discrimi- 
nating standards for its members. These standards must be of such caliber as to 
guarantee—as completely as it is possible for a professional group to guarantee 
such a complex thing—that each person admitted to teaching will be competent, 
a real professional in the very best sense of the word. It is not difficult to 
understand lay reaction to the ineptness of teaching in many situations. There 
are some 80,000 sub-standard teachers now employed in the schools, with all 
too many states and territories (despite remarkable progress in this area in recent 
years) admitting teachers to the profession on wholly inadequate bases. As 
long as such lackadaisical procedures exist, there is bound to be in the public 
mind a concept of teacher competence which ranges from the floor to the ceiling. 
No wonder, therefore, that laymen ponder pay schedules based on these differ- 
ences. And here is a paradox; boards of education quite often are willing to 
employ the sub-standard, unqualified teacher and at the same time insist that 
a merit schedule is necessary to reward the competent teacher. 

But once the profession insists that there be, universally, careful selection for 
admission to teacher education, thorough and scholarly preparation for the 
profession, certification based upon competence and character as judged by the 
preparing institutions, discriminating screening for employment, appropriate 
placement, sympathetic and competent supervision, and continuous professional 
growth, the graph of competency among the teaching staff of the nation will 
tend to show minor undulations, not variations of seismographic proportions. 
There will continue to be differences, of course, but these differences will tend 
to cluster and not spread all over the chart. And one thing more, until and 
unless the profession assumes real responsibility for according recognition to the 
competent teacher through definitive admissions requirements to membership 
in professional organizations, for policing its own members, and for weeding out 
those who don’t or won't measure up, these high standards we are talking about 
will be, to that extent, only paper standards. Until the profession is willing 
to assume these responsibilities, any person a school board employs will be 
considered a “teacher.” 

At any rate, this seems to be one of those intense issues in education that will 
not be disposed of neatly by pronouncements; that only careful, thorough re- 
search and experimentation by the profession will settle it one way or another. 
If the profession refuses to take the lead in such endeavors or simply abdicates 
through inertia, the inevitable results, it seems to us, will be (1) the inauguration 
of merit plans here and there in local school systems, arbitrarily developed and 
more or less arbitrarily imposed; (2) the employment of demonstrations to 
prove the feasibility of merit salary schedules. 

The experience of the profession with the imposed procedure has been bad; 
and there is every reason to believe that a widespread repetition of it could 
only result in bitterness and bickering and unending recrimination between 
teachers and school boards. The New York experience is an examplé. As 
we understand it, there was an effort made to impose through law, whether 
the teaching profession liked it or not, a state-wide merit rating salary system. 
The result, we are told, was widespread dissent, unrest, and resentment which 
spread from teachers to administrators to school boards and laymen in general. 
After four years of turbulent operation, the law was substantially repealed. 
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The experience with demonstration, too, has not been satisfactory. The 
profession has observed the exploration of a number of catchy ideas, under 
the guise of experimentation, from which flowed glowing reports of accomplish- 
ments, and in which validation of the ideas and the discrediting of traditional 
practices were claimed. This is not surprising, nothing untoward about it. 
There are many examples of careful research, with control and experimental 
groups, in which one or the other group—frequently both—produces astounding 
results, ending in the conclusion that a point has been proved. But conclusions 
cannot so easily be drawn. In such experiments, the groups, knowing that they 
are part of a research project, tend to go all out, tend to go the second and 
even the third mile of extra effort to deliver extraordinary performances. The 
more competent, professional, and sensitive the group, the greater will be its 
performance. In his recent, remarkable book, The Organization Man, William T. 
Whyte describes an experiment of Western Electric—the famed Hawthorn ex- 
periment—to increase production through changed lighting and other physical 
factors. After repeated and puzzling results, of consistently increased produc- 
tion, regardless of how physical factors were manipulated, the researchers con- 
cluded that participation of the workers in a cooperative enterprise was the 
motivating factor. Here, perhaps, is the strongest point of teachers: that a 
professional climate, based upon the assumption of the creative power of demo- 
cratic, cooperative teamwork, is the best guarantee of improving the quality of 
teaching service. 

Our position, then, on the merit salary issue is simply this: This is a pro- 
fessional matter; thus, the profession should take the lead in vigorous, scientific 
experimentation to get at the truth, to ascertain whether it is pay incentives 
or something else that tends to bring about maximum teaching effectiveness; to 
determine whether there are other factors which affect performance more sig- 
nificantly. Frankness compels us to assert that past experience with and present 
evidence about merit salaries are not too encouraging; but then the experience 
may have been too limited and, certainly, the evidence is not all in. There is 
no easy yes-or-no-answer to this problem. The teaching profession must, as 
any profession must, continually seek the better way, the better technique. As 
a matter of fact, this position was expressed by the NEA Representative Assembly 
and the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, as a part of the actions referred 
to above. 

We covet for the teaching profession the reputation of being always in the van- 
guard of those seeking, through unceasing exploration, research, and experimenta- 
tion better ways of engaging in the indispensable endeavor society has assigned 
to teachers. We deplore the apparent motivations behind some—certainly not 
all—of the pressures for the adoption of merit salary plans. But we deplore 
more the reluctance, wherever it exists, of the teaching profession to be willing 
to examine—not adopt sight unseen or embrace unquestioningly—any idea, 
however radical or unfeasible it may seem. That is our position or merit 
salaries. Let, then, the profession prove it false or workable—not by fiat but 
by sound research—and thus either lay the ghost of what has become something 
of a shibboleth or resurrect an idea that will not be buried under the weight 


of words. 
T. M.S. 
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On the Anatomy and Physiology of Teaching 


A Response to B. Othanel Smith 
Dear Professor Smith: 


It is the purpose of this reply to discuss 
the limitations and merits of your descrip- 
tion of teaching (see “On the Anatomy of 
Teaching,” The Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, December 1956, p. 339-46). The limita- 
tions are of two major types: (1) anatomical 
or resultant, i.e., those arising from a fail- 
ure to present all of the grosser elements of 
the teaching produced by the teacher, and 
(2) physiological or procedural, i.e. those 
arising from a failure to present the grosser 
elements of the teaching as it is being done 
by the teacher. 

The merits are of one major type: anatomi- 
cal or resultant, i.e., those arising from the 
presentation of some of the grosser elements 
of the teaching produced by the teacher. 

In all fairness to you, these remarks must 
be prefaced by your statements which clearly 
indicate an awareness of the fact that your 
presentation is tentative: 

“Our analysis has, perforce, been all too 
brief. Hence it has presented merely the bold 
contours and the grosser elements of the 
general process of instruction. Many de- 
tails remain to be laid out. And since the 
present analysis represents an early explora- 
tion, it is to be expected that under further 
study and further elaboration, the present 
general outline will undergo changes” (p. 
346). 

“Anatomy” is a biological term which 
refers to the structure of an animal or plant. 
In the context of your paper, it refers to 
the structure of teaching. Although you are 
not entirely consistent, what you appear to 
be concerned with is not the act of teach- 
ing as it is being performed but rather the 
teaching that is produced by the teacher. 
You are concerned with the result not the 
procedure or process. For this reason you ex- 
clude method, skill, style, and control from 
your consideration of teaching. You con- 
sider only the anatomy of teaching or the 
structure of the product of the teacher which 
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is his teaching. An example will perhaps 
render this point lucid. The scientist pro- 
duces a scientific system by means of scien- 
tific methods. The philosopher of science 
is interested in the scientific system, not in 
the production of it. So you are interested in 
the teaching produced and not in the meth- 
ods by which it is produced. The emphasis 
is upon product not process. 


In considering the teaching produced 
by the teacher, you rightly point out that it 
consists mainly of statements, i.e., meaning- 
ful combinations of linguistic symbols. Now 
there are at least four types of linguistic state- 
ments: (1) logical, i.e., those which convey 
information; (2) expressive, i.e., those which 
convey the emotions and feelings of the 
speaker; (3) persuasive, i.e., those which are 
used to stimulate and control actions; and 
(4) ceremonial, i.e., those which are used to 
establish rapport or to prevent silence. 


You discuss the logical and persuasive types 
of linguistic statements. You emphasize that 
teaching in part, and in a large part, con- 
sists of logical statements in the form of 
definitions and combined to form both de- 
ductive and inductive arguments and that 
the definitions and arguments must meet the 
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canons of logic. Also, you point out that 
teaching consists of persuasive statements, 
i.e., statements which tell students to pro- 
ceed thus and so. A limitation appears in 
this treatment of the persuasive statements 
found in teaching. The emphasis here is 
entirely on mechanical skills. But what of 
one of the most important skills, thinking? 
The student must be taught the skill of 
thinking. He must be taught to integrate 
experience. And for this integration to be 
truly creative it must often go beyond the 
bounds of conventional patterns people 
usually utilize to integrate experience. . . . 

You omit a discussion of expressive and 
ceremonial linguistic statements which un- 
doubtedly are a part of what the teacher says. 
If value statements be expressive and not 
logical, then such statements would appear 
in the product of the teaching process. State- 
ments of value are an important part of 
teaching, although their role is not yet clear. 
Ceremonial linguistic statements are clearly 
of less importance, but statements which 
establish class rapport—casual greetings, etc. 
—are a part of what the teacher has done in 
the teaching process. 


Besides the statements which represent the 
communication of the teacher to the stu- 
dent, you correctly point out that the teach- 
ing of the teacher includes interpretation 
of the statements of the students. This needs 
more development. Supposedly, this inter- 
pertation would consist of statements which 
somehow relate the teacher’s statements to 
the student's. This may well be the crucial 
aspect of teaching, and consequently of 
teacher education. 


Other than statements, you indicate that 
the student communicates by signs other than 
linguistic, such as facial expressions. Just as 
the student so communicates, so does the 
teacher. This you overlooked. It is patent 
that the realm of signs other than linguistic 
need considerable treatment in the anatomy 
of teaching. 

“Physiology” is a biological term which 
refers to the functions of an animal or a 
plant, i.e., what goes on in an animal or a 
plant. In the context of our paper it refers 
to the process or procedure of teaching. Just 
as the living thing cannot be understood if 
we consider only its anatomy to the exclu- 
sion of its physiology, so teaching cannot be 
understood if we consider only its anatomy 
to the exclusion of its physiology. Surely you 
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are in error when you state that the process 
is not a part of teaching. Method, skill, 
style, and control are components of the 
physiology of teaching and thus of teaching. 

It is true that the physiology of teaching is 
a matter of psychology, for the process of 
teaching is the doing of the teacher in con- 
junction with the doing of the student. 
It involves human beings and their behavior 
which is beyond a doubt the subject matter 
of psychology. Thus, teaching must be 
thought of also in psychological terms. 

It is not our intent to present the findings 
of psychology as regards the physiology of 
teaching. Education has been, as you aptly 
put it, thinking “of teaching almost ex- 
clusively in psychological terms” (p. 346). 
Much has been thought and more needs to be 
thought about the physiology of teaching. 
It is merely our intent to emphasize that your 
view of teaching is limited because you rule 
out the psychological or physiological aspect. 

Too long has education been thinking “of 
teaching almost exclusively in psychological 
terms.” There is need for the philosopher of 
education as well as the psychologist. It is 
the merit of your paper that you recognize 
such a need and begin the development of 
the anatomy of teaching. From this should 
eventually come criteria for adequacy of the 
product of the teaching process which should 
be a boon to teacher education. Such has 
been the case in the field of science. There 
the need for the philisopher of science was 
recognized. He dealt not with what the 
scientist does—a problem for psychology—but 
with what he produced. The result of his 
dealings was a set of criteria—not yet perfect 
to be sure—to evaluate the adequacy of the 
scientific systems which scientists produce. 
This was a boon to the education of scien- 
tists, for now they could be taught what 
kind of product they should produce. This 
could never have happened if scientific 
methods alone had been under consideration. 

Teaching is both a product and a process. 
The product is the concern of the philoso- 
pher of education and the process is the 
concern of the psychologist. You have made 
a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of teaching and thus to teacher education by 
emphasizing the product and presenting 
some of its grosser elements. Your contribu- 
tion is limited in that some important 
grosser elements of the product are neglected 
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and in your failure to recognize teaching as 
a process as well as a product. 


George S. Maccia 

College of Education 

The Ohio State University 
and Elizabeth S. Maccia 


Author's Reply 
Dear Drs. Maccia: 


As critics, you have apparently failed to 
grasp the main point of my paper; it is that 
teaching is to be understood on its own 
terms and without reference to the variety 
of methods and styles of performing the acts 
by which the process of teaching is carried 
on. The entire discussion in “On the Anat- 
omy of Teaching” is an attempt to give an 
account of the process of teaching as it is 
carried on in the classroom. Even a cursory 
reading of my paper reveals that simple fact. 

How you missed the central theme of the 
paper I can scarcely imagine. The only 
reason that seems at all plausible is that you 
were misled by your own language. In your 
words, my paper is not concerned with “the 
act of teaching as it is being performed 
but with the teaching that is produced by 
the teacher.” From this you conclude that 
my paper deals “with the result, not the pro- 
cedure or process.” The crux of the matter 
lies in your use of the expression “teaching 
that is produced by the teacher.” How is 
such an expression to be understood? Is 
teaching something produced by a teacher 
as a crop is produced by a farmer? To say 
so is an odd use of language. Would we say 
of a cigarette smoker that he produces smok- 
ing? Hardly. We say of a smoker that either 
he is or he is not smoking, and of a teacher 
that he is or is not teaching. Teaching is 
something a teacher does, not something he 
produces. We may hope that the teacher's 
teaching results in learning. But of course 
learning is not teaching. To say that the 
teacher’s acts result in teaching makes no 
sense; his acts are teaching. 

It is not the case that my paper sets forth 
the kinds of statements used in teaching. 
Specifically, you say that I point out that 
teaching consists of persuasive statements, 
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i.e., statements which tell students to pro 
ceed thus and so.” I made no reference to 
persuasive statements, not even by implica- 
tion. Anyway, to tell a person to proceed 
thus and so is to command or to prescribe, 
depending upon the context. Persuasion is 
clearly something else. I made no attempt to 
deal with kinds of statements. Had I done 
so, I should have written quite a different 
paper. What I did try to do was to point out 
that linguistic expressions, as well as certain 
natural signs, such as posture and facial 
expression, are data which the teacher in- 
terprets as he teaches. These interpretations 
are used by the teacher as he controls his 
moment-to-moment procedures. 

Since I took pains to point out that the 
teacher knows the inner states and processes 
of students by inference from such objective 
facts as the students’ linguistic expressions, 
postures, etc., it is surprising to find you 
asserting that my “view of teaching is limited 
because [I rule] out the psychological or 


physiological aspect.” Of course, I con- 
fess that I had no intention of in- 
cluding the physiological aspect’”—what- 


ever that may be—in the conception of teach- 
ing. But I certainly did not rule out 
psychology. 

Inasmuch as I dealt only with teaching as 
it goes on in the classroom, and not with the 
results of teaching, I gave no attention to 
the skills involved in reflective thinking. It is 
surprising to find you pointing a reproving 
finger at me for failing to consider such 
skills. You might just as well charge me with 
having omitted reference to any other result 
of teaching, or for failing to mention the 
Hottentots. 

Finally, I wish to say that the word 
“anatomy” in the title of my article had no 
particular significance. It does not appear 
in the body of the paper. I might just as well 
have used instead the word “conception” in 
the title. You seem to have been taken 
captive by the word “anatomy.” At any rate, 
you make far more of it than anything I 
had in mind. I regret that this venture into 
journalistic style for a title seems to have so 
profoundly misled you. 

B. Othanel Smith. 
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Rational Selection vs. Academic Failure 


A Response to Van Cleve Morris 


Dear Professor Morris: 


I am frustrated and confused by your 
article, “Grades for Teachers”,! in which you 
argue that to improve the quality of public 
school teaching we teacher educators must 
increase the number of teacher candidates, 
discover those qualities which contribute 
most directly to good teaching, and become 
“hard-boiled,” honest, and objective in our 
use of grades for selective purposes. Although 
I agree with many of your supporting argu- 
ments, I find myself in conflict with others; 
and what is most confusing, I cannot seem to 
find logical support among your premises 
for what I believe is your major recom- 
mendation for immediate action: the flunk- 
ing and down-grading of more education 
students. 

First let me say that I, too, would like to 
help relieve the teacher shortage. It would 
be a noble thing to do. But I agree that 
the immediate prospect of doing something 
significant in this area seems rather dis- 
couraging, so I will go on to describe my 
reactions to your more practical considera- 
tions. 

I fully agree with your contention that 
both reliability and validity of our contem- 
porary achievement grades are far too low 
to warrant their humane or realistic use as 
the major predictors of students’ teaching 
effectiveness, or, therefore, as sound bases 
for systematic selection and rejection. In 
addition, I believe the teacher-student re- 
lationship which is established when a stu- 
dent is encouraged to depend completely on 
his teacher’s judgment for his own final as- 
sessment of his competences violates an im- 
portant purpose of any professional educa- 
tion program by thwarting that student's 
development of mature confidence in his 
own capacity for self assessment. Do not mis- 
understand me. I’m not yet in favor of throw- 
ing out the grading system. Its diagnostic 
value (when this is actually applied) is im- 
portant; and at this time I believe we all 
derive an important measure of security 
from its use. But we are in agreement (I 
believe) that it needs a lot of modification in 


*Van Cleve Morris, “Grades for Teachers,” 
The Journal of Teacher Education 7: 244-249; 
September, 1956. 


the direction of clarifying both the criteria 
upon which grades are awarded and their 
predictive validity before it can be con- 
fidently used in the separation of potentially 
competent from potentially incompetent 
teacher trainees. 

This, Professor Morris, is the point I felt 
you were making in your summary of reasons 
for the relatively high grades you say we 
give to education students. But in your next 
and concluding paragraphs I became con- 
fused; I was unable to see any logical process 
by which you were able to derive the con- 
clusion that teacher educators should elimi- 
nate more trainees from this premise that 
teacher educators do not now know criteria 
by which success in teaching can be efficiently 
predicted. Why, I wondered, did you even 
bother to develop this major premise if you 
planned to just leave it standing without re- 
lating it to your conclusion? And on what 
premise, then, do you base this recommenda- 
tion that we flunk and downgrade more stu- 
dents? Simple allegation of an opinion cer- 
tainly doesn’t compel belief. 


Another difficulty I experience with your 
paper is the implicitness of its contention 
that present rates of trainee rejection are 
dangerous or harmful. My questions are: 
Harmful for what? And how? We might 
agree that we're graduating some incom- 
petent teachers and that this has dangerous 
consequenes. But we might not agree so 
easily when we compare the things we believe 
to be specific teacher incompetences, the ways 
in which we believe these result in specific 
dangers to individuals or to society, and 
how all this relates to sheer rates of re- 
jection based on contemporary grading prac- 
tices. In fact, I’m not perfectly convinced 
that there is a very high causal relationship 
between the simple rate of trainee rejection 
and the quality of our product. Perhaps we're 
both encouraging and rejecting too many of 
the wrong people, in which case alteration 
of our present criteria might allow us to 
improve teacher quality while maintaining 
our present “high” rates of teacher produc- 
tion. Such an hypothesis might enrage those 
few within and outside of our field who 
experience an immediate red-flag reaction to 
the slightest hint of “low academic stand- 
ards”; but who can definitively deny it at 
this time? 
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And what of those whom we do reject 
midway through their professional prepara- 
tion? I agree that when we are convinced 
an individual will perform in a dangerous 
or incompetent manner as a teacher it is our 
first professional responsibility to see that he 
does not become a teacher. But does our 
responsibility end here? Are we to assume 
that if an individual cannot teach, he is a 
total loss to society? Is it being “soft-hearted” 
to insist, as I have done elsewhere.” that it 
is neither humane, realistic, nor in keeping 
with our professional obligation to society 
to expect teacher educators to “dump” stu- 
dents from their programs with no accom- 
panying effort to assist them in making new 
emotional and vocational adjustments? 


Finally, I agree with you that the prob- 
lem of developing valid criteria for profes- 
sional selection is not ours alone. Faculties 
in other professions (whether they recognize 
it or not) face it, too, even though the pecu- 
liarly complex socio-emotional nature of our 
stock-in-trade probably makes it more urgent 
and difficult in our case. The commonality 
among all professions is the aim to con- 
structively change the life or living condi- 
tions of the client. But while the physician 
and dentist may attempt this by making 
direct structural or chemical changes in the 
client’s person, the lawyer alters his social 
or economic environment, and the architect 
modifies his physical environment, the 
teacher has the most complex task of con- 
structively revising or reinforcing his funda- 
mental intellectual or attitudinal relation- 
ships to the world. This, as any psychothera- 
pist or insurance salesman would testify, re- 
quires more than just knowledge of facts. 
To the extent that we are able to do it at all, 
it probably takes friendly, constructive social 
attitudes, keen sensitivity to others’ interest, 
a feel for the use of motivational principles, 
group membership and leadership skills, and 
a variety of other abilities which far trans- 
cend the limitations of existing paper-and- 
pencil tests to adequately assess. And these 
are precisely the kinds of professional charac- 
teristics which most clearly differentiate our 
training requirements—and, therefore, our 
criteria for selection—from those of other 
professional groups. A surgeon, for example, 





*Thomas S. Parsons, “A Student Participa- 
tion Program for the Training, Counselling, and 
Selection of Prospective Teachers,” World Men- 
tal Health 7: 216-236; November, 1955. 
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can afford to be a choleric tartar, for his in- 
sults aren't very offensive to the patient 
under ether and a dentist or architect can 
easily survive extreme eccentricities if his 
technical knowledge and manipulative skills 
regularly produce excellent concrete results. 
But where social interaction and the com- 
munication of ideas are both stock-in-trade 
and the medium through which the goods are 
delivered, as is true in professional educa- 
tion, evaluation of these primarily social 
and emotional characteristics must lie at 
the very core of any valid assessment of 
professional competence. 


My own conclusion, therefore, is that we 
should—as you have suggested—look to the 
future by applying our best research efforts 
to the validation or rejection of existing 
criteria for teacher selection and to the 
discovery and refinement of new valid 
criteria. But for the immediate task of select- 
ing tomorrow’s teachers, I fail to see why we 
must remain shackled to the rubber yard- 
stick of academic achievement grades, alone. 
I cannot agree with you that these sheer in- 
tellective measures are so notably “solid” 
as predictors of teaching success. Unless your 
Rutgers test-makers are a superior breed I 
doubt that they would bet a month’s salary 
any faster than I would on the accuracy with 
which their achievement grades are able to 
predict a student's behavior too far beyond 
his ability to flail a pen. (And might I sug- 
gest that if it is “brains” you want to gauge— 
the only valid instrument I know is a 
butcher's scale, although even this might 
not be very helpful in estimating the 
owner's ability to solve classroom problems.) 
It’s probably true, in general, that available 
methods of assessing or predicting character- 
istics other than pure academic achievement 
have nothing more to offer in the way of re- 
liability and validity—all of our yardsticks 
are elastic. But the point is that other meth- 
ods—such as clinical interviews and inven- 
tories, controlled observation of behavior 
samples, self-and-group-evaluation, etc,—are 
available. We have already begun to use 
them with profit in other contexts; and it is 
not to our advantage if we do not begin to 
apply them, where appropriate, in this vital 
area, too.” I feel we do not underrate the 
value of sheer academic knowledge when 
we insist that other components of the 
teacher's role are at least as important. After 





*Ibid., p. 218-22. 
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all, if the teacher’s central task is to transmit 
or facilitate the acquisition of knowledge as 
well as values, then it is important that he 
acquire a parcel of facts to transmit and 
some ideas on how to go about it. But this 
is no more than a beginning; and I doubt 
that failure in this area accounts for a 
disproprotionately high percentage of all on- 
the-job failures in teaching. 

My summary is this: I agree that we do 
not now have adequate criteria or precise 
enough evaluative instruments on which to 
base a rigorous and valid teacher selection 
program. I also agree that we must—through 
research—“get straightened out soon on just 
what qualities make the master teacher” and 
how to measure them. But I do not see any 
way in which these considerations justify 
increasing our reliance upon academic 
achievement grades as the sole predictors of 
teaching success. Nor do I see any justifica- 
tion in them for your strong implication 
that we are likely to significantly increase 
the general quality of teaching by simply in- 
creasing our courses’ flunk rates. On the con- 
trary, I feel that they indicate our need to 
rigorously examine our psychological meas- 
urement repertoire for existing devices—in 
addition to tests of academic achievement— 
which may be applied fruitfully to this most 
pressing problem. I am not at all concerned 
that some few members of sister professions 
may point shaming fingers at us for our 
lesser emphasis on academic standards; their 
professional functions aren’t usually as psy- 
chologically intimate as ours almost uniquely 
are, and they may do better by re-examining 
their own criteria for professional selection 
than by expressing their ignorance in a field 
whose problems obviously confuse them. 
I am, however, concerned about those few 
within our own ranks whose shallow con- 
victions and craving for professional “respect- 
ability” permit them to be shamed into arbi- 
trarily raising our academic failure rate in 
these times of critical national teacher short- 
age. 

Thomas S. Parsons 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Author's Reply 


Dear Professor Parsons: 


Your reaction to “Grades for Teachers” is 
most interesting and provocative, and your 
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remarks are—with the possible exception 
of the facetious detour into butcher's scales— 
intelligent, incisive, and to the point. I 
am troubled somewhat that my essay has 
led to confusion and frustration—to use a 
couple of your terms—but, the English lan- 
guage and my prose being what they are, per- 
haps we cannot avoid these hazards alto- 
gether. 


Specifically, I want to correct some misin- 
terpretations of my remarks. I do not believe 
I said that teacher trainers should ‘dump’ 
students from their programs with no accom- 
panying effort to assist them in making 
new emotional and vocational adjustments.” 
I do not believe I said that “we mus* remain 
shackled to the rubber yardstick of academic 
achievement grades, alone,” or that these are 
“notably ‘solid’ as predictors of teaching suc- 
cess” (author's italics). I do not believe 1 
said or even intimated that we would be 
justified in “increasing our reliance upon 
academic achievement grades as the sole 
predictors of teaching success.” I do not be- 
lieve I recommended the immediate “flunk- 
ing and down-grading of more education 
students,” nor “arbitrarily raising our aca- 
demic failure rate in these times of critical 
national teacher shortage.” I charitably sub- 
mit that, in these and other instances, you are 
reading between the lines what is not 
actually there. 

What did I say? I think my case might be 
restated in this way. The “wash-out” rate in 
teacher education is extremely low. Almost 
any student who chooses to train for teach- 
ing can gain admittance to a teacher training 
institution, pass the courses, graduate, and 
be certified to teach. A low “wash-out” rate is 
not a direct cause of our difficulty. (If I 
gave this impression in my essay, as you seem 
to indicate. I apologize for it and wish to 
correct it here.) A low “wash-out” rate is only 
a symptom of our trouble. Specifically it is 
a symptom of one of two things: either (a) 
we get only able and potentially competent 
students in our programs (able in terms of 
personality characteristics, facility in human 
relations, classroom teaching performance, or 
whatever teaching training institutions are 
looking for), or (b) we do not have rigorous 
criteria and standards of selection. I stand 
on the conviction that the low “wash-out” 
rate signifies one or the other of these two 
conditions. 
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Condition (a) does not square with my ex- 
perience. Condition (b) seems to me to be 
the culprit. 

Condition (b) is intolerable for any pro- 
fession, but especially for the profession of 
education which is so strategic an agency in 
modern civilized societies. Your penetrating 
and incisive Paragraph 7, beginning “Finally, 
I agree .. .,” in which you analyze the func- 
tion of the educational vis-a-vis the other pro- 
fessions, documents this point far better than 
I could. “. . . the teacher has the most com- 
plex task .. .” Yes, indeed, and yet practi- 
cally anybody can pass some education 
courses and get a teaching license from the 
state, certifying that he is competent to per- 
form this “most complex task,” i.e., anybody 
can teach. 

Let us correct condition (b). If this be 
faintness of heart before the onslaughts of 
our critics, I plead guilty, except to say 
that it sometimes takes greater fortitude to 
critizice in one’s own house. If this reveals 
the shallowness of my convictions as to the 
professional integrity of teacher education 
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programs in the United States, then you have 
got me about right. And if a “craving for 
professional respectability” is a new crime 
in our order, let me be first ia line to take 
the cup of hemlock. 

Respectability, with or without quotation 
marks, is partly what others think of us; 
but also what we think of ourselves. Our 
fellows in the other professions have with- 
held their approval not because we have 
abandoned the narrow intellectual and aca- 
demic standards but because we have appar- 
ently abandoned all standards and Iet every- 
body through. We ourselves, in the name of 
self-respect, ought to do something about 
this. I write pieces like thist not to carp and 
destroy, but to summon my colleagues to a 
program of reform in teacher education 
which I consider long overdue. 


Van Cleve Morris 
Rutgers University 





*See also V. C. Morris, “A Lover's Quarrel with 
(Capital ‘E’) Education,” Educational Forum, 
(a forthcoming issue). 





Teaching was the chosen career of 30 per cent of the nation’s top high school 
students replying to a questionnaire last year, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals reports. Next highest choice was engineering, with 
16.7 per cent. Others ranged from 10.7 per cent downward. The report was based 
on replies from the 12,154 student members of the National Honor Society who 
were eligible to enter the annual scholarship competition. These were college- 
bound seniors who stood in the top five per cent of their classes. 

Of the 30 per cent selecting teaching as a career, only 455 were boys while 
3,199 were girls. Of the total number competing, 5,280 were boys and 6,874 were 


girls. 


Other career choices were: science research, 10.7 per cent; medicine, 9.4 per 
cent; business, 7 per cent; nursing, 3.9 per cent; communications, 2.5 per cent; 
law, 2.2 per cent; government, 2.1 per cent; creative arts, 2 per cent; ministry, 
1.8 per cent; home economics, 1.6 per cent; social work, 1.5 per cent; agriculture, 
8 per cent; dentistry, .5 per cent; miscellaneous, 1 per cent; and undecided, 6.4 


per cent. 
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Introduction 


Amone current issues in public edu- 
cation, perhaps none is receiving more 
attention than “merit rating” and “merit 
salary schedules” for teachers. As hap- 
pens in all controversies, many tend to 
choose sides without too thoughtful ex- 
amination of the evidence. In some cases 
discussants fail to define terms specific- 
ally; in other instances they fall into the 
easy trap of generalization and classifica- 
tion where there are not common ele- 
ments to be classified. The end result 
tends to generate too much heat and too 
little light. 

The approach of the editors in this 
issue was to attempt to assemble the facts 
as they exist, not to repeat the pro and 
con arguments, and not to attemp to as- 
say the soundness or weakness of plans 
currently in operation. Evaluation is a 
task for the readers of this symposium. 
The facts have been collected and are 
presented as reported. The problem is a 
professional one; yet the lay public is 
very much involved. For this reason the 
editors have attempted to provide an un- 
biased presentation of information in 
the fullest possible fashion for both the 
public and members of the profession. 

The study is comprehensive. Every 
school district listed at one time or 
another by the NEA Research Division 
as having a merit salary schedule was in- 
vited to participate in this symposium. 
The response provided a surprisingly 
high degree of coverage of the total 
districts involved. 





The term “merit salary” is difficult 
to define. Nearly everyone interested in 
the subject has his own definition. 
Hardly two schedules are alike in all 
elements. In this symposium the term 
“merit salary schedules” is used as the 
common nomenclature for a variety of 
incentive pay plans, sometimes called 
merit salary, superior-service-maximum 
salary, or quality-of-service recognition 
salary. 

The feature articles, annotations, and 
summaries are intended to explain the 
salient features of plans now in opera- 
tion in selected school districts, plans 
which have been tested and abandoned, 
and plans under consideration and study. 

The public schools, of which the 
teacher is the very heart, lie close to the 
nerve center of our society. No other 
profession is faced with greater immedi- 
ate problems. How this issue is resolved 
will have a very direct effect upon not 
only the future of education but our 
nation’s future as well. 

It is hoped the material presented 
herewith will help to dispel some of the 
misinformation, which has a tendency to 
snowball. It is hoped, further, that the 
symposium will provide source material 
for study by interested individuals and 
groups. 

Appreciation is extended to those who 
contributed to bringing together in this 
issue these valuable source materials. 


—The Editors. 
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Facts and Issues in Merit Salary Schedules 


SHouLp salaries for teachers be var- 
ied so as to recognize different levels of 
merit in the services of individual teach- 
ers? This question has become so con- 
troversial that even a matter-of-fact re- 
port on practices and issues, such as this 
paper undertakes, immediately runs into 
argument. 

No common understanding exists of 
what a merit schedule is. Such a proviso 
as this may appear in a salary schedule: 

The Board of Education reserves the right 
to determine the advancement of any teacher 
according to professional progress, efficiency 
in service, and general merit without regard 
to the above schedule. 

When we ask the superintendent how 
his plan for recognizing merit operates, 
he may reply, “There must be some 
mistake; we have no plan for rewarding 
merit.” 

Another superintendent, in a system 
having a similar provision, may say some- 
thing like this: 

From time to time we give double incre- 
ments to superior teachers and some of the 
more outstanding have been recognized by 
salary increases beyond the normal maxi- 


mum, but we do not have a merit schedule. 


Apparently some people feel that a 
plan of formal efficiency ratings, on which 
salaries are based, is prerequisite before 
a salary policy can be called a “merit 
schedule.” But there can be a “merit 
schedule” without formal ratings, just 
as there can be formal ratings without 
a merit schedule. 

The NEA Research Division has tried 
to avoid using the word “merit” in its 
reports on this topic, preferring the more 
cumbersome phrase, “salary recognition 
of quality of service.” In this article, 


Hazel Davis 

Assistant Director 

Research Division 

National Education Association 


however, the term “merit schedule’ re- 
fers to any salary schedule for classroom 
teachers, whatever its plan of recognizing 
position, experience, and preparation 
may be, if it either authorizes or speci- 
fies salaries above the regular schedule 
to reward teachers who have been judged 
to be rendering superior service. 


What Is a Salary Schedule? 


Superintendents of an older genera- 
tion (relatively few remain) often ex- 
plained the failure to recommend a defi- 
nite salary schedule for adoption by their 
boards of education by saying: “What we 
do is to pay teachers what they are 
worth.” These men were sincere in their 
beliefs, but the teachers in their school 
systems wanted definite schedules—mini- 
mum salaries, annual increment steps, 
and maximum salaries, classified by ob- 
jective factors and applied uniformly. 

The teachers did not want to advertise 
themselves to get administrative ap- 
proval, to humiliate themselves by beg- 
ging for salary increases, or to demean 
themselves by currying favor and en- 
listing political support. But in the ab- 
sence of a definite salary schedule, 
teachers who refused to use such tactics 
saw the best salaries go, far too often, 
to those who did use these tactics. 

It is the memory of such experiences 
on the part of older teachers and the 
fear of them by younger teachers that 
explains in part their emotional resist- 
ance to merit schedules. They see in 
them the opening wedge to no schedule 
at all. 

For many teachers, what makes a 
schedule a schedule is that it is admin- 
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istered objectively and uniformly. Even 
though the salaries paid may be low, they 
are at least dependable. A serious ques- 
tion arises as to whether a schedule exists 
at all in a situation where such a pro- 
vision as the one quoted at the outset of 
this article is really put into effect. How- 
ever, such provisions are seldom actually 
used. Where merit provisions are stated 
specifically, with known amounts sched- 
uled to reward superior service, and 
known conditions stated for qualifying, 
the definiteness that is essential to a true 
salary schedule is more nearly main- 
tained. 


Professional Growth Requirements 
Are Not Merit Provisions 


Many schedules require that every so 
many years, or before specified salary 
steps, the teacher must present evidence 
of professional growth before receiving 
the next increment step. The teacher 
may have to complete a given number of 
semester hours of college study in an ap- 
proved field, or he may be able to meet 
the condition in part in other ways, such 
as educative travel, research studies, par- 
ticipation in workshops, or related ac- 
tivities. An evaluation committee may 
help to decide whether or not the ac- 
tivities should be recognized for profes- 
sional growth credit. 

Grosse Pointe, Michigan, has such a 
schedule which has been widely misrep- 
resented as being a merit schedule. 
Schedules that require professional 
growth developed first in California but 
are now widely distributed. 


Penalties Are Not Merit Provisions 


Many schedules say that the normal 
annual increments that recognize ex- 
perience in advancing frout the mini- 
mum to the maximum salary are 
given only to recognize satisfactory 
service, or may be withheld if serv- 
ice is unsatisfactory. The _ withhold- 
ing of increments is used merely to 
penalize obviously unsatisfactory service, 
sometimes as a warning of dismissal. 
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Such a provision is not consideded a 
merit schedule for purposes of this 
article. But the line becomes cloudy in 
the type of schedule in which “satis- 
factory” ratings are required as hurdles 
for certain steps near the maximum. 

The Jamestown, New York, schedule 
requires a special review of ratings at 
certain salary steps near the top of the 
schedule. The rating that must be re- 
ceived to pass the selected steps is the 
same rating that is required to go on 
tenure in the first place, and only a 
handful of teachers fail to receive the 
schedule increment. The schedule pena- 
lizes unsatisfactory service but apparently 
does not require superior service for 
these salary steps. It is a border line case 
when considering “merit schedules.” 

Another penalty device is a smaller- 
than-average annual increment for the 
teacher whose service is below average. 

Here is another area for argument; 
some people say that since quality of 
service is involved here, even though 
negatively, all such devices are merit 
provisions. If this view be accepted, at 
least one salary schedule in four is a 
merit schedule. In this discussion, how- 
ever, penalty provisions are not recog- 
nized as merit provisions. 


Extra Pay for Extra Duties 
Is Not a Merit Provision 


Many schedules include fixed amounts 
of extra pay for duties such as coaching, 
sponsoring the school paper, and the like. 
Other schedules, such as the one in the 
New Trier Township High School, Il- 
linois, have a separate salary class to rec- 
ognize added responsibility. 

These devices for extra pay for extra 
duties reward quantity of service, not 
quality, and are not merit provisions. 
(The New Trier schedule has a separate 
provision, recognizing superior service, 
which does classify it as a merit sched- 
ule.) 

Merit Provisions 


Although the details may be various, 
just two separable devices are found, 




















FACTS AND ISSUES IN MERIT SALARY SCHEDULES 


either of which added to a schedule 
makes it a “merit schedule” according to 
this discussion: (a) acceleration through 
the schedule, and (b) superior-service 
maximums. 


Acceleration—Acceleration, as a merit 
provision, refers to the practice of giv- 
ing either double increments or any 
larger-than-normal increment as_ the 
teacher advances from the minimum to 
the maximum salary, to reward above- 
average service. The teacher thus reaches 
the maximum faster than the average 
teacher, and even though he may not ad- 
vance beyond the normal maximum his 
total life earnings are larger than the 
normal schedule provides. 

Acceleration may merely be author- 
ized: “The Board reserves the right to 
pay salaries beyond the schedule shown, 
on the basis of merit.’ Or the possible 
acceleration may be scheduled by a defi- 
nite pattern, such as “Not oftener than 
once in three years, a teacher rendering 
outstanding service may receive a double 
increment.” Or increments may be 
graded in size according to rating. 

The Delaware state minimum sched- 
ule that was abolished in 1947 provided 
for three sizes of annual increments, $25 
for teachers with “C” rating, $50 with 
“B” rating, and $100 with “A” rating. 

The point system used in the schedule 
in Leon County, Florida, illustrates the 
same idea. The basic schedule assumes 
an efficiency rating of 110 points. Each 
year’s salary depends in part upon the 
teacher’s rating; each point above 110 
increases the salary $10; each point be- 
low 110 decreases the salary by $10. A 
higher rating would increase the annual 
increment, $10 for each point, and ad- 
vance the teacher more rapidly. 


Superior-Service Maximums—A genera- 
tion ago, several large city school sys- 
tems provided certain promotional steps 
above the normal maximum salary to 
recognize outstanding service. 

In Washington, D. C., for example, 
both elementary and high school teachers 
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were subdivided into Group A and 
Group B. Only about 10 per cent of the 
positions were designated as Group B. 
After reaching the Group A maximum, 
teachers took competitive written exami- 
nations for Group B and submitted evi- 
dence of professional study and of school 
and community service. All these factors, 
along with their “efficiency ratings” for 
the five preceding years, were weighted 
and combined in a single numerical 
score. When a vacancy occurred in 
Group B, it was filled from the top of 
the appropriate eligibility list. 

A plan as formalized as this has not 
been found among the superior-service 
maximums now in effect. In today’s 
plans: 

Additional professional study may or may 
not be required. 

Initiative by the teacher in seeking pro- 
motion to the superior classification may or 
may not be required. 

Objective evidence of outstanding school 
and community activities may or may not 
be required. 

A formalized comparative rating of the 
teacher’s classroom teaching may or may 
not be required. But some kind of judgment 
that the teacher's services are superior is 
required, and may be the decisive factor. 

The teacher judged to be superior 
may advance to a maximum. salary 
higher than can be paid to the teacher 
who is not judged to be superior. The 
majority of the merit schedules recog- 
nize only one level of superior service, 
but several of the most completely de- 
veloped, such as Ladue, Missouri, and 
West Hartford, Connecticut, provide for 
two or more promotional levels, which 
must be qualified for successively. The 
state minimum salary schedule adopted 
in New York in 1947, modified in 1951, 
and repealed in 1956, included four 
promotional classes. 

Two Florida schedules now in effect 
provide for recognition of superior serv- 
ice throughout the schedule after the 
first year of employment. The Polk 
County schedule contains four tracks, the 
classification by track being based on 
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type of certificate and the teacher's rat- 
ing. The Leon County schedule provides 
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which the teacher’ 


s salary may rise or 


fall on the basis of points—not more than 
a basic salary structure, above or below $600 below, not more than $600 above. 


Figure A.—Merit Provisions in 1955-56 School Salary Schedules in Urban 
Districts 30,000 or More in Population!.2 





Type of provision 





























Type of 
authori- Extent 
zation of use Both acceleration 
| Acceleration Superior-service and superior-service 
only maximum only maximum 
Not used Danville, Ill. Hot Springs, Ark. 
Elgin, Ill. Pomona, Calif. 
Champaign, III. 
Waukegan H. S., Ill. 
Merit Kirkwood, Mo. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
provision | Ector Co., Texas 
Renton, Wash. 
author- 
| No data Biloxi, Miss. (Q) Wauwatosa, Wis. 
ized | on use Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio (Q) 
but not Chambersburg, Pa. 
made Lancaster, Pa. (Q) 
specific Used Lexington, Ky. | Joliet H. S., Ill. Bibb Co., Ga. 
New Brunswick, | Columbia, Mo. New Trier H. S.., 
N. J. Winnetka, II. 
Norfolk Co., Sioux City, Iowa 
Va. Waterloo, Iowa 
| Shaker Heights, Haverhill, Mass. 
Ohio Walla Walla, Wash. 
Speci- Not used Parma, Ohio | 
Sed No data Leon Co., Fla. 
amounts on use Polk Co., Fla. 
or man- University City, Mo. 
datory | Used Alton, Ill. Chaffey H. S., Riverside, Calif. 
provi- Ontario, Calif. West Hartford, Conn. 
sions Salem, Mass. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















(Q) Listed on basis of questionnaire reply only; provision not stated in schedule. 





1 Note that Figure A presents 1955-56 information. It does not agree at all points with 1956-57 
data presented later. 

2 See National Education Association, Research Division, Quality-of-Service Recognition in Teach- 
ers’ Salary Schedules, Special Memo (Washington, D. C.: the Association, July 1956). 














FACTS AND ISSUES IN MERIT SALARY SCHEDULES 


Extent of Use of Merit Provisions 


In spite of the current public discus- 
sion, merit provisions are relatively rare 
in actual practice, especially the type of 
provision that represents a formal plan 
and affects any considerable number of 
teachers. For some years the NEA Re- 
search Division has reported at least 
partial information on merit schedules 
in school districts of 30,000 population 
or more. The school systems of this size 
employ more than a third of the nation’s 
public school teachers. 


Practice in 1955-56—The Research Di- 
vision included an item on salary recog- 
nition of quality of service in a 1955-56 
questionnaire to school superintendents. 
It also collected copies of salary sched- 
ules. Information came in from 504 of 
the 556 districts of 30,000 population or 
more. Only 37 schedules, or 7.3 per cent, 
included merit provisions. 

The crossword puzzle shown as Figure 
A classifies these 37 schedules (a) as to 
type of merit provision, (b) whether it 
was merely authorized or actually speci- 
fied, and (c) whether theprovision was 
affecting practice or was a dead letter. 

Of the 37 districts, 11 were making 
no use of the merit provisions authorized. 
Six more were using them only spar- 
ingly— three or four teachers only, or not 
more than 1 per cent—Joliet High 
School, Illinois; Columbia, Missouri; 
Sioux City, lowa; Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts; Walla Walla, Washington; River- 
side California. The super-maximum au- 
thorized by the Chaffey High School, 
California, was being paid to all teachers 
who reached the maximum; no selective 
feature was operating. Thus about half 
of these merit provisions were not being 
used. 


About 5 per cent of teachers in 


Bibb County, Georgia, were reported as 
being paid salaries higher than they 
would have received on training and ex- 
perience alone. In Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
about 3 per cent of the teachers had been 
accelerated but none were being paid 
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above the maximum. In West Hartford, 
Connecticut, about 10 per cent had been 
accelerated and about 23 per cent of 
those who had reached the maximum 
had been promoted to the “career” classi- 
fication. 

Definite information on extent of use 
in 1955-56 was not reported by the other 
districts. 

Practice in 1956-57—The salary sched- 
ules for the school year 1956-57 are still 
being analyzed. No general question- 
naire was issued and only the schedule 
documents are on hand for study, ex- 
cept as supplemented by the letters pub- 
lished in this Journal. 

Of the 32 cities listed in Figure A as 
offering superior-service maximums in 
1955-56, the following, changes are in- 
dicated for 1956-57: 


Drop from list 


No reference to superior-service maximum 
in 1956-57: 


Pomona, Calif. 

Danville, Ill. 

Elgin, Ill. 

Joliet H. S., Til. 

Waukegan H.S., Ill. Ohio 

Haverhill, Mass. Renton, Wash. 
No schedule filed in 1956-57: 


Chambersburg, Pa. _Lancaster, Pa. 


Add to list 

Provision for superior-service maximum in 
1956-57: 
Alton, IIL. Rome, N. Y. 
Evanston H.S., Ill. | Upper Darby H. S., 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa Pa. 
Newton, Mass. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


Although 13 are being dropped and 
only seven are being added, reducing the 
total number from 32 to 26, none of 
those dropped reported a significant pro- 
gram of merit recognition in 1955-56. 
Those added include three—Alton, II- 
linois; Evanston High School, Illinois; 
and Newton Massachusetts—that would 
have been included in 1955-56 if com- 
plete information had been available. 
Four reported a new superior-service 
maximum—Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Rome, 


Biloxi, Miss. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Cleveland Heights, 
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New York; Upper Darby H. S., Pennsyl- 
vania; and Sioux Falls, South Dakota.* 

Including all information now at 
hand, it appears that a superior-service 
maximum is either authorized or speci- 
fied in 1956-57 by: 

None of the districts 500,000 or more in 
population. 

2 schedules, or 1.7 per cent of the reporting 
districts 100,000-499,999 in population. 

24 schedules, or 6.7 per cent of the report- 
ing districts 30,000-99,999 in population. 

(No information has been tabulated 
on acceleration in 1956-57 schedules, only 
on superior-service maximums.) 

Salary schedules in districts of less 
than 30,000 population are stable and 
definite in some systems; in others they 
come and go with administrations. 

The 1955-56 questionnaire replies 
from these smaller cities included 18 per 
cent which indicated that salaries above 
the normal maximum could be paid for 
superior ‘service. The 1956-57 salary 
schedules include a much smaller pro- 
portion—less than 10 per cent—in which 
the language of the formally adopted 
schedule indicates that superior service 
may be recognized by higher maximums. 
Analysis is still to be made of the extent 
to which these provisions are used. 

Although extensive efforts have been 
made to get the information, relatively 
few examples of functioning merit sched- 
ules have been located. 

Suburban school systems which have 
the money to finance an adequate salary 
schedule to underlie the merit rewards; 
able administrators who work coopera- 
tively with teachers in developing merit 
provisions; a deliberate approach to the 
adoption of the merit schedule—al- 
though not found in all, these character- 
istics appear in several of the communi- 
ties having merit schedules. 





*Editor’s Note: Based on schedule provision 


that extra financial reward will be provided to 
“staff members who exhibit professional growth, 
exceptional ability,” and other factors. Super- 
intendent does not regard this as constituting 
a merit plan. See p. 192. 
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Trends in Use of Merit Schedules 


The use of superior-service maximums 
in districts of 30,000 or more population 
has been studied over a period of years. 
The trends in acceleration on a merit 
basis, however, have not been reported. 

Superior-service maximum _ salaries 
were either authorized or specified: 

In 1938-39, by 46 districts, or 20.4 per cent 
of those reporting. 

In 194849, by 37 districts, or 12.3 per cent 
of those reporting. 

In 1952-53, by 16 districts, or 4.0 per cent 
of those reporting. 

In 1956-57, by 26 districts, or 5.2 per 
cent of those reporting. 

During this 18-year period, the highest 
per cent of superior-service maximums, 
20.4, was reported in 1938-39; the lowest, 
4.0, in 1952-53. 

Few plans of merit scheduling for 
teachers have had a long history. During 
the 18 years ending with 1956-57, 148 
different cities have reported a superior- 
service maximum for one or more years, 
but only 26 appear on the 1956-57 list. 
Only one district listed in 1938-39 is also 
listed in 1956-57, having been off the list 
during several intervening years. 

A later section of this Journal quotes 
a number of school administrators on 
reasons for giving up the merit provi- 
sions. Lack of confidence by both school 
administrators and classroom teachers in 
the evaluating procedures, and resulting 
dissatisfaction on the part of teachers 
seem to have been the basic reasons. 


At present no state minimum salary 
law provides for a merit schedule. The 
law in Delaware, repealed in 1947, and 
the New York law, which was repealed 
in 1956, have been mentioned. A com- 
mission appointed by the Governor of 
North Carolina to consider the feasi- 
bility of merit rating for salary purposes 
sponsored a research study, reported in 
1952, which failed to find any system of 
measuring teacher merit which could be 
recommended. A school merit rating 
study committee was authorized by the 
1953 Utah Legislature; it is making 
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studies which are scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1959.* 


The Issues in Merit Scheduling 


The pros and cons of merit schedules 
have been set forth by many writers. To 
say anything new would be difficult. But 
it may be worth while to look again at 
the underlying questions which are an- 
swered differently by the partisans on 
each side. 

1. Can the quality of teachers’ serv- 
ices be rated so as to give a valid basis 
for classification of teachers? 

Yes, say the proponents of merit sched- 
ules. Admittedly, no completely satisfac- 
tory plan has been developed yet, but 
teachers already are evaluated for pro- 
motion, for the selection of demonstra- 
tion teachers, for the elimination of the 
unsatisfactory. If school officials do not 
know good teaching from poor teaching, 
and outstanding teaching from a mere 
average performance, they can scarcely 
claim competence to supervise teachers 
and guide their professional growth. 

It would be desirable first, they say, 
to agree upon the philosophy and the 
desired outcomes of instruction, and to 
develop the means of determining 
whether or not the desired outcomes 
were being realized in the teacher's 
classes. Further progress toward more 
exact measurement can be made if teach- 
ers will cooperate in experiments. Com- 
parative ratings are being used with a 
considerable measure of success in in- 
dustry and in general government, not 
merely for work that can be measured 
in units of production, but for work that 
involves intangibles. 

No, says the opposition. The only 
valid test of a teacher's effectiveness is 





*Editor’s Note: Since this was written, a reso- 
lution was adopted by the Maryland General 
Assembly asking the State Department of Educa- 
tion and local boards of education to study the 
possibilities of formally recognizing meritorious 
service performed by public school teachers. The 
resolution suggested that the position of “master 
teacher” might be established at a higher rate 
of salary. 
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in the changes he brings in the knowI- 
edge, attitudes, and habits of his pupils. 
Even if these changes could be measured, 
the change in any one pupil in any one 
year will depend in part on the pupil's 
intelligence, health, home background, 
previous school experience, and many 
other factors. The effectiveness of a 
teacher in any one year may depend on 
the size of his class, the teaching ma- 
terials available, the emotional climate 
of the school, and other factors beyond 
the teacher's control. 

And, further, even if the teacher's in- 
fluence upon his pupils could be meas- 
ured, different standards would have to 
be used for teachers of pupils of various 
ages and in different subject fields. How 
could these be compared? 

Agreement upon philosophy and de- 
sired outcomes would indeed be an es- 
sential step, say the opponents of merit 
schedules. But is such agreement pos- 
sible? And who but the teacher himself 
can judge what is the most desirable out- 
come? No two classes are alike—some 
pupils have to gain self-confidence, some 
have to be taught study habits, some 
need drill, others are ready for creative 
experience—who but the teacher can 
judge what the class needs and can do? 
These factors affect the outcomes. 

Many unsuccessful studies have been 
made in the effort to establish sound 
methods of evaluating teaching compe- 
tence. They seem to show little correla- 
tion between the judgment of principals 
(or supervisors) and such rough meas- 
ures as have been developed of the teach- 
er’s effect upon his pupils. Thus runs the 
argument against the possible develop- 
ment of valid comparative ratings. 


2. If teachers’ services could be meas- 
ured accurately, should salaries be based 
on the quality of the teaching service? 

Yes, say the proponents of merit sched- 
ules, and many of the opponents as well. 

But much of the resistance, and the 
lack of common ground for argument, is 
due to the fact that many teachers do 
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not really believe that teachers’ salaries 
should be tied to differences in quality 
of service, even if the differences could 
be measured. 

Even the best teachers, they say, know 
that what they are able to do for a given 
pupil is made possible by other learnings 
on the part of that pupil, and that it 
may be either built upon or undone by 
other teachers. Education is a coopera- 
tive, not a competitive, process. 

Every good teacher is already teaching 
his heart out in the unsuccessful effort 
to do all that needs to be done. The 
measure of success that he does achieve 
is what makes him love teaching, but 
no good teacher is ever really satisfied 
with the results of his work. No good 
teacher is going to try harder because 
he thinks he will be paid more; no poor 
teacher will be made into a good one by 
the possibility of earning a few hundred 
dollars more. The largest sum total of 
dedicated, maximum effort will be given 
if all teachers are treated alike as fellow- 
professionals, working together at an ex- 
tremely difficult and worthwhile task. 

Any system developed for practical use 
in a school system would ultimately have 
to be administered by school principals 
or supervisors. They lack the time, and 
many of them lack the professional 
judgment, to handle the complex proc- 
esses that would be necessary. To em- 
ploy a large enough supervisory staff to 
administer such a plan would be ex- 
tremely costly and the results would still 
be unsatisfactory. 

We keep hearing about efficiency rat- 
ings in industry and government, these 
teachers say. These ratings are used most 
successfully in promotions. Industry is 
classified in a hierachy of many grades, 
instead of having about 95 per cent of 
the employees in one grade, as is true 
of the professional staff of the schools. 
But wage-incentive plans are highly con- 
troversial in industry, and many major 
industries do not use them. 

Those who believe that superior teach- 
ing should be rewarded with extra salary 
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point to the long and apparently suc- 
cessful history of professorial ranks in 
colleges and universities, and say that 
public school teachers should be willing 
to follow in that tradition. They point 
to the fact that although doctors and 
lawyers and architects work for fixed 
fees (to which the teachers liken their 
uniform salary schedules), the more suc- 
cessful and efficient doctors, lawyers, and 
architects collect more fees, and in time 
larger ones, in recognition of their out- 
standing ability. 

They say that the total fabric of Ameri- 
can life is one of healthy competitive 
endeavor, with the higher rewards going 
to those who excel. Why should teaching 
set itself apart from this normal way of 
life and refuse to accept the idea that 
better teachers should be paid more than 
mediocre teachers? 

Those who favor merit schedules 
point out further that the parents know 
who the poor teachers are, even if the 
administrators do not, and that the pub- 
lic is not willing to pay the professional 
salaries that teachers are now demanding 
to teachers whose services are far below 
professional levels. 


3. Jf salaries are not to be based on 
quality of service, should salaries for all 
teachers be set at professional levels? 


Yes, say the opponents of merit sched- 
ules; a professional salary is our aim. 
They hasten to add that they are doing 
all in their power professionally to raise 
standards of recruitment and admission 
to teaching. They favor the use of evalu- 
ation in a probationary period as part 
of teacher selection and appointment. 
They support fair-dismissal laws which 
will remove from the classroom any 
teacher whose services are substandard. 
They point to experiments such as those 
in California where the teachers associa- 
tion is working toward professional self- 
discipline. They express their willing 
support for the kinds of evaluation of 
teaching which lead to cooperative de- 
cisions in planning for the improvement 
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ot instruction. They feel that administra- 
tors and supervisors can make a greater 
contribution to the instruction of pupils 
through this type of evaluative assistance 
to teachers than through applying meas- 
ures for classifying teachers according to 
level of ability. The proponents of uni- 
form schedules of professional salaries 
believe that professional salaries will at- 
tract competent, professionally-minded 
applicants into teaching, and that with 
adequate supervision, a uniformly high 
level of service will be maintained. 

If money is lacking, they say, let's 
change the distribution of public funds 
so that money will be available for this 
basic function of government—the educa- 
tion of our children and youth. 

No, say the proponents of merit 
schedules. Higher salaries than teachers 
get now can be defended in most com- 
munities, even without merit recogni- 
tion, but when you begin to talk about 
$10,000 a year you are moving into the 
upper 10 percent of incomes in the 
United States and the public cannot af- 
ford it and won't stand for it. If every- 
body is to reach the same maximum 
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salary, the maximum can not be taken 
up to professional levels. With all the 
children coming on, and all the new 
schoolhouses that have to be built, most 
boards of education are going to have a 
major struggle even to keep the present 
salary schedules for teachers in effect. We 
could get “professional” salaries for the 
top teachers but not for the rank and 
file. 


There are other issues, but most of 
them grow out of differing answers to 
these three questions: Can teachers’ serv- 
ices be measured? If they can be meas- 
ured, should the measures determine the 
amounts of salary? Should professional 
salaries be paid to the rank and file of 
teachers? 


The hope is that the contenders on 
both sides will eventually listen to what 
the others are saying, give the other side 
credit for good faith and an earnest de- 
sire to advance the cause of American 
public education, and that in time bet- 
ter understanding, better salaries for 
teachers, and better education for chil- 
dren will result. 





Statement to School Boards and Press 


The Teacher Education and Professional Standards Commission of the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association, after a considered review of the large volume of available evidence, 
affirms its stand in opposition of current “merit rating’ schemes as they are now 
being used in some school districts throughout the state. 

The Commission believes that an intensive study will be necessary before any con- 
structive procedure can be formulated. Such a study is a professional problem and 


must involve all segments of the profession. 


The problem of merit rating is one of a constellation of problems including: 


1. Adequate basic salary schedules developed cooperatively by school personnel. 
2. Effective screening procedures for selecting the best qualified personnel to fill 


vacancies. 
Adequate supervisory services. 


Continuous programs of evaluation. 


PS » ge 


teachers of the district. 


Effective procedures for the selective retention of competent probationary teachers. 


Well-designed and professionally directed programs of in-service education for the 


7. Effective and long range orientation programs involving the WHOLE staff in 
the study of the purposes and methods of the plan of evaluation of the teacher. 


—Annual Report to the Delegate Assembly [Arizona Education Association] April, 


1957, p. 9. 








Difficulties and Obstacles Inherent 


in Merit Ratings for Teachers 
Finis E. Engleman 
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M ERIT rating of teachers, the subject 
of increasingly intense debate of late, is 
really not a new issue. Except during 
periods of great shortages, teachers nor- 
mally are selected for appointment in 
terms of relative standings based on some 
sort of evidence presumed to be related 
to competence. Likewise, promotions of 
one kind or another often are based on 
what was presumed to be merit. Thirty 
years ago school systems such as Kansas 
City, Missouri had rating systems de- 
signed to identify a few people worthy 
of the super-maximum salary. 

As the debate continues, it would seem 
the better part of wisdom if all members 
of the profession proceeded with an 
open mind to study the purposes merit 
ratings might or might not serve, to- 
gether with the assumptions underlying 
them, the principles that must not be 
violated, and the mechanics proposed. 
If a system can be devised which does 
not do violence to sound principles of 
human relations, stimulates professional 
improvement, and improves services to 
children, it should be seized upon. 
Neither teachers nor administrators can 
afford to be justifiably labeled as ob- 
structionists. Neither can either accept 
proposals of such far-reaching conse- 
quences as merit rating proposals without 
careful analysis of their validity and 
consequences. Furthermore, impressions 
should be avoided that members of the 
profession are opposed to the identifica- 
tion of quality performance. All of us 


should continually seek all sound means 
for the improvement of instruction. 


But what are the difficulties inherent 
in this problem? Three factors deserve 
particular analysis. The first of these is 
the exceedingly complex character of the 
professional task of the teacher; the 
second is the great range of specialization 
inherent in a modern school system; and 
the third is the difficulty of finding merit 
raters who can rate with validity and 
fairness. These three factors make it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to have a rating sys- 
tem that allows broad generalized com- 
parisons of one teacher with another. 


Complexity of the Professional Task 


Relative to the first difficulty, would 
we not agree that the teacher's task in- 
volves not only the routine imparting of 
knowledge and skills but the develop- 
ment of understandings, the growth of 
values, the making of sound judgments, 
the acceptance of responsibility, the 
mastery of broad cultural knowledge and 
skills, the understanding of self, and 
that whole gamut of complex attitudes 
which go to making an American? All 
this is what makes teaching a difficult 
and challenging profession, and at the 
same time makes rating of teachers more 
than a check list of routine skills. It 
would seem that neither the deésires of 
the public nor the professional pride of 
our teachers would admit of anything 
less. No wonder that so many systems of 
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merit rating have failed! Seldom have 
they been designed for evaluating the 
true task of the teacher. 

Even when applied to such a limited 
aspect of a teacher's work as instructing 
a fifth grade in English, the serious difh- 
culties of rating are apparent. Any an- 
alysis must take into account the many 
detailed phases of the teaching task, if 
one teacher is to be compared fairly to 
another. For example, one teacher may 
be superior in instilling a love of poetry 
(she has a good voice, reads with sensi- 
tiveness and beauty, and interprets the 
true mood and meaning of the author), 
while her associate, teaching the same 
grade across the hall, has the skill to 
compose poetry and to develop the cre- 
ative poetic writing talents of her pupils 
far beyond that of the first teacher. 
Again, the first teacher may have un- 
usual talent for helping fifth graders to 
understand the structure of the English 
language and to develop quickly skills 
in punctuation and sentence forms. 
Teacher number two, however, is rela- 
tively much stronger in her enthusiasm 
for and skill in teaching spelling. 

Similar differences can be noted in 
many other aspects of teaching this same 
area of English to fifth grade pupils. 
Going farther we would find that teacher 
number one might be outstanding in 
teaching music appreciation, arithme- 
tical reasoning, stories of American his- 
tory, oral reading, health habits, and in 
stimulating children of special talents, 
while teacher number two can be identi- 
fied as one with unusual powers for help- 
ing fifth graders in arithmetical compu- 
tation, creative art, dramatic interpreta- 
tion, silent reading both with speed and 
comprehension, assumption of responsi- 
bility, creating mutual respect for racial 
and religious differences, stabilizing the 
emotionally disturbed, and encouraging 
the mentally handicapped. 

The question of rating one of these 
teachers above the other appears con- 
siderably more difficult when their total 
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professional role is examined. Even if a 
detailed breakdown of all the teacher's 
areas of fifth grade teaching competence 
were achieved, and they were included as 
aspects of the measuring scheme, a ques- 
tion of validity of quality judgments re- 
mains. Furthermore, the assignment of 
the relative importance of one aspect 
over against another phase of teaching 
makes the summing up of evidence for 
final ranking another complex problem. 
What point rating would be given to 
these many elements, and whose value 
system would be used? Certainly this is 
an area for much pondering by teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, and board 
members, before a system of rating can 
be given consideration for adoption. 
The cultured, professionally educated, 
highly skilled teacher is, after all, the 
only one who could be expected to fall 
into the relatively small group being 
sought for merit recognition. A look at 
the overall classroom responsibilities and 
professional competencies of such a 
teacher gives further clues to the difh- 
culty of ranking them in terms of eff- 
ciency. This kind of teacher, above all, 
is presumed to have the professional skill 
to know day by day the status of each 
child relative to his detailed academic 
achievements and difficulties, his inter- 
ests or lack of them, his emotional 
strengths and weaknesses, his physical 
and health resources. At the same time, 
the truly superior teacher has the back- 
ground, the knowledge, and the apprecia- 
tions essential to interpreting the world. 
Along with this knowledge of her 
children and of curriculum content she 
must teach, this good teacher has the 
qualities of personality, and the profes- 
sional skills to merge the two so that 
every child is stimulated to develop at 
his most appropriate speed in every 
phase of his school program. To observe 
and judge fairly the relative success 
which two good teachers may have in 
achieving this unusually difficult and 
complex task is no mean undertaking. 
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Range of the Educational Program 


The second difficulty listed earlier is 
the great range and complexity of the 
educational program, and the difference 
in competences demanded of the pro- 
fessionals who work in it. Ordinarily, 
rating systems have not given due con- 
sideration to this. I have just pointed 
out the problem of ranking two fifth 
grade teachers. If ranking them against 
each other seems difficult, how much 
more frustrating would it be to try to 
rank them over against two kindergarten 
teachers, two eighth grade teachers, two 
physical education teachers, two high 
school science teachers, two Latin teach- 
ers, and/or two commercial teachers? 
Unless extreme care is exercised, the 
raters will find themselves in the ancient 
dilemma of rating sheep with horses and 
chickens with ducks, simply because they 
are found in the same environment. 


Although there may be certain pro- 
fessional qualities that characterize all 
good teachers whether they work with 
the very young or the very old; whether 
they teach several fields, as in the ele- 
mentary school curricula, or specialized 
fields in junior college, the fact should 
never be overlooked that specialized 
competences are demanded of teachers 
in the complex diversified aspects of the 
total school program. Surely even the 
layman can readily understand that the 
chemistry teacher needs many skills and 
knowledges not necessary for the first 
grade teacher, and vice versa. Who, then, 
can say that a high school mathematics 
teacher is better than a high school 
French teacher, or that either is more 
worthy of a salary increment than is a 
second grade teacher? All of this must 
be understood by those who administer 
a merit system and by those who insist 
that one should be administered. 

One further difficulty, which arises 
particularly in rating systems based 
largely on the measurement of pupil aca- 


demic achievement, is care in seeing that 
all of the objectives of the school, the 
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class, and the individual teacher are con- 
sidered when determining the instru- 
ments to measure pupil progress. When 
this is done it follows that valid and re- 
liable evaluation becomes very complex, 
detailed, and comprehensive. Many, 
many approaches and many, many de- 
vices must be used to measure adequately 
all that the school and the teacher 
sought to teach or to achieve. Any pupil 
achievement measurement plan designed 
to test the relative professional qualities 
of teachers must be in harmony with 
what the individual teachers sought to 
teach, and must be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to give the total picture of pupil 
progress, not small segments. Further- 
more, exceedingly great care must be 
taken to see that all evaluative data are 
analyzed, interpreted, and equated 
against all factors pertaining to pupil 
progress resulting from teacher stimula- 
tion. Even under this system, qualitative 
judgments become exceedingly impor- 
tant and are subject to great possibilities 
of error. 


The Problem of Choosing Raters 


The third difficulty, finding competent 
judges or raters, faces those who seek to 
adopt any sort of merit system. Ordi- 
narily this task has fallen to the lot of 
administrators, principals, supervisors, 
and certain teachers working singly or 
occasionally in some team combination. 
Any complete merit system would neces- 
sarily have to cover the raters as well as 
other staff members. A careful look at 
the complex professional task of the 
teacher and the great range of compe- 
tences demanded for the constellation of 
assignments in a school system, raises 
doubts concerning the professional ade- 
quacy of one person to judge and rate 
one against another in the several grades 
and specialized subject fields within a 
school system. 

Possibly there could be a more valid 
approach. Assume, for instance, that 
teaching has achieved, or soon will 
achieve, professional status, with special- 
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ized professional understandings and 
skills within the many categories of 
teaching. With this assumption accepted, 
the next conclusion might be that only 
the professional who has demonstrated 
the competence to teach the particular 
age group or specialized field can be con- 
sidered qualified to judge the relative 
merits of his fellow practitioners. In 
other words, is it not reasonable to con- 
clude that only the specialized and su- 
perior professional can estimate the rela- 
tive efficiency and worth of those in his 
specialty? Possibly music teachers can 
rank teachers of music, or kindergarten 
teachers rate other teachers of that area 
better than can the principal or some 
other professional person. 

The analogy of medicine often is ap- 
plied to teaching, on occasions with little 
soundness of parallel, But, at the risk of 
engaging in a fallacious comparison, I 
raise this question as a means of illustrat- 
ing my point: Would medical doctors 
permit anyone in their fratérnity to 
judge the relative professional ability of 
doctors in the several skills of specializa- 
tion? Would, in fact, they consider com- 
paring a brain surgeon to a diagnostician 
or a dermatologist to an obstetrician? 
Surely they would permit of no evalua- 
tion of brain surgery except by special- 
ized brain surgeons, nor of the effective- 
ness of a treatment of a_ serious 
compound hip bone fracture except by 
a recognized orthopedist. 

Furthermore, reluctance to give a 
merit rating proposal reasonable con- 
sideration sometimes grows from. still 
other factors that have been observed, 
such as danger to personal friendship 
and group status by being singled out 
and knowledge that history suggests the 
likelihood of favoritism due to commun- 
ity affiliations and the like. Experience 
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suggests that rewards for special activi- 
ties, special programs of study, and 
special contributions are positively cor- 
related to superior teaching and more 
objective than schemes for selecting the 
few top teachers by subjective judgment. 


Education of the Public 


Possibly much of our confusion and 
error on the issue of merit ratings has 
come because even though the profession 
of teaching has become in recent years 
more truly professional in character, the 
ancient concept still persists, even within 
the profession, that it is the simple 
routine task of slaves. It would seem 
that a concerted program of education 
for the public generally is urgently 
needed. The laymen who cry loudest for 
merit ratings are often the most sincere 
in their desire to improve education and 
to help the good teachers. If these same 
people are informed as to the true pro- 
fessional character of the teacher’s work 
and the prodigious task imposed on 
those called upon to administer a merit 
system, great good will obtain. If, on the 
other hand, teachers everywhere will in- 
sist that their colleagues truly rise to 
the level of professional competence, 
merit ratings will either fall into the 
limbo of obsolete practices, or they will 
take on the stature and quality befitting 
truly professional instruments which will 
improve teaching and dignify those who 
teach. 


For the time being, continued study 
of all factors, including merit rating, 
affecting continual improvement of in- 
struction should be whole-heartedly un- 
dertaken by the whole professional team. 
No professional problem is without its 
reasonable solution when science and 
judgment are fairly and freely applied 
by our total membership. 








Incentives in Industry' 


Charles E. Britton 

Employee Relations Department 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
New York, New York 


Preface [p. vii] 


Esso, with almost no experience with 
wage incentives, decided to find out how 
much financial and non-financial incen- 
tives are used in industry and whether 
or not they improve employee efficiency 
and morale. We reviewed many types of 
plans, studying their major character- 
istics, advantages and disadvantages, and 
the reasons they have succeeded or failed. 

Two developments impressed us dur- 
ing our research—first, the widespread 
and continuing interest expressed by 
others in the subject and in our study, 
and second, the voluminous amount of 
literature available on incentives. Much 
of this literature deals with specific as- 
pects of particular plans. Some of it is 
general. Most of it is limted either to 
wage incentive plans or non-financial 
incentives. 

We completed our study with the 
realization that no general yet complete 
summary of the subject had been found 
under one cover.—Raymond W. Peters, 
Head, Employee Relations Research. 





Conclusions [pp. 83-85] 


. .. Incentives embrace many methods 
of reaching the worker, creating in him 
the desire to do his best work, and mak- 
ing the fullest possible use of his in- 
dividual abilities. Certain supplemen- 
tary findings relative to wage incentive 
plans emerged during our consideration 
of a broad range of financial and non- 
financial incentives. 


'This article was abstracted from a study of 
the same title published by the Research and 
Compensation Division, Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany, in 1953 (102 p.). 


Wage incentive plans are based on 
piece rates rather than time rates. The 
majority of the world’s workers are paid 
on time basis. The theory of wage in- 
centives (the linking of output to earn- 
ings) is to some “inherently objection- 
able,” to others, “inherently desirable.” 


The incentive principle is generally 
acceptable to management, but past er- 
rors in the design and application of 
wage incentive plans led to abuses which 
in many cases turned management 
against them. Wage incentive plans flour- 
ished during World War II, often pri- 
marily as a means of circumventing wage 
stabilization. Some companies say they 
couldn't live without them, others that 
they are a continuous source of griev- 
ances. Labor approves of the incentive 
principle but is strongly opposed to wage 
incentive plans except in piece work in- 
dustries, such as shoe and textile, where 
incentive work is traditional. 


For every successful plan put in opera- 
tion during a recent five-year period, 
there were, according to one survey, 
three that failed or developed major 
weaknesses and required drastic revision. 
Failures have often been due to the fact 
that management has been content to 
refine and adapt plans used by other 
companies instead of developing their 
own wage incentive plans. 

Installation of a wage incentive plan 
requires advance setting of work stand- 
ards (through time and motion study, 
standard data, etc.) to provide: 


(a) an objective basis for effective ap- 
praisal of a fair day’s work 
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(b) data which will differentiate be- 
tween producers and non-producers 

(c) a basis for evaluating the poten- 
tialities of the plan. 

Development and application of a 
wage incentive plan is slow and expen- 
sive, requiring years of pre-planning, a 
substantial addition of personnel to the 
industrial relations staff, and continual 
maintenance and revision. 

A wage incentive plan requires a sound 
basis of good employee relations, sound 
management and supervision, and a pro- 
gram of non-financial incentives. Wage 
incentive plans properly conceived, in- 
stalled, administered and maintained for 
workers whose output is measurable have 
resulted in lower costs, lower selling 
prices, higher profits and higher wages. 
Most of them, however, fail to release 
more than a fraction of the energy and 
initiative workers have to give their jobs. 


Five major conclusions were reached. 


Good leadership provides the most ef- 
fective incentive to increase production. 

Nothing has been found to take the 
place of good supervision and manage- 
ment; incentive plans are supplementary 
to leadership. The most effective wage 
incentive plan devised cannot substitute 
for good management, but will bring 
management inefficiencies to light. The 
supervisor is the key man in improving 
morale,, job satisfaction, employee atti- 
tudes and production. Therefore, all 
possible care should be taken to see that 
supervisors are adept in human rela- 
tions, and are thoroughly indoctrinated 
in such matters as worker psychology, 
working with union representatives, and 
understanding and _ interpreting the 
union contract and company plans. If 
the supervisors are in fact a part of 
management, a climate may exist for the 
adoption of a formal incentive system. 


Local conditions determine whether a 
company should adopt a specific incen- 
tive plan, and dictate the type required. 

Local study to discover employee needs 
and desires should be made before an 
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incentive plan is chosen. No unusual 
plan or significant technique was dis- 
covered. Rather, it was found that, de- 
pending on management, union and em- 
ployee attitudes, types of production 
operations, quality of supervision, levels 
of existing wage rates, and many other 
factors, different plants might require 
either non-financial incentives, or one of 
the many financial incentive plans. Many 
authorities suggest a mixture of both, 
with emphasis dependent on the local 
situation. 


Non-financial incentives seem to be the 
most effective type for a normal situation. 

That is, in a normal economy where 
workers receive reasonable wages and 
enjoy a measure of security, non-financial 
incentives have been the most success- 
ful. Non-financial incentives (such as use 
of praise, recognition, plenty of work, 
good working conditions) have proved 
valuable in increasing the employee's 
desire to work and improving his atti- 
tude toward his job. A man’s time, his 
presence on the job, a measured quantity 
of work may be bought. Job satisfaction, 
enthusiasm and pride in work, impos- 
sible to buy, can be developed only by 
an enlightened management constantly 
striving to find methods of creating team- 
work. Measurement of success in money 
alone will not insure favorable employee 
attitudes. Most men are motivated by 
more than the dollar sign. Being on the 
right job, having a good working spot, 
and receiving recognition for work well 
done, are all important non-financial in- 
centives. The supervisor's role in the 
function of non-financial incentives is 
obvious. 


Financial incentive, other than direct 
wage incentives, are essential to good em- 
ployee relations but are comparatively 
weak as incentives to increase produc- 
tion. 

Indirect financial incentives (such as 
fair wage classification system, a sound 
promotional procedure, and fringe bene- 
fits) may be said to improve employee 
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output negatively; that is, where they 
do not exist, morale and productivity 
suffer. Direct financial incentives other 
than wage plans (bonuses of various 
kinds, profit-sharing and stock-ownership 
plans, and executive incentive plans) 
usually improve employee relations 
generally, but are questioned as far as 
the incentive principle is concerned be- 
cause the reward is remote from individ- 
ual performance. It has been shown that 
these direct financial incentives are in- 
fluenced by the state of the overall 
economy and other factors beyond the 
worker's control. Moreover, in a large 
company any individual contribution 
through increased productivity is too in- 
significant to influence the ultimate 
“take.” This may not apply to executive 
incentive compensation. Many feel that 
executive incentive plans have improved 
management. No criticism is directed at 
these plans as part of the employee rela- 
tions program program, but rather at 
the fallacy of looking to them as incen- 
tives to individual performance. There 
is little evidence that financial incentives 
(other than specific wage incentive 
plans) have succeeded in increasing the 
worker's desire to produce more. 


Wage incentive plans are more suitable 
for use in other industries than petro- 
leum refining, but include valuable in- 
centive procedures which may be used 
independently. 

Because wage incentive plans base the 
worker's pay directly on his output some 
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yardstick must be available for measur- 
ing output and relating quality to earn- 
ings. Furthermore, the worker must be 
able to exert a measure of control over 
his performance, which presupposes a 
constant even flow of materials, inde- 
pendence of production processes and a 
more or less repetitive type of work. For 
these reasons, wage incentive plans have 
not proved practical in the process 
industries. 

Wage incentive plans provide signifi- 
cant techniques for measuring employee 
performance, e.g. (1) job performance 
standards and merit rating to document 
ability for use in promotion; and (2) job 
evaluation to correct classification in- 
equities. The application of work stand- 
ards without the incentive feature is 
reported to be gaining popularity in 
industry. 

These conclusions emphasize the value 
of non-financial incentives. This in effect 
tends to de-emphasize the potentialities 
of wage incentive plans. However, a 
great deal of research still can be 
devoted to extending the use of various 
incentives in industry. 

Increasing the employee's incentive to 
work is a human relations problem as 
well as a technical one. James F. Lincoln 
claims it is a philosophy rather than a 
technique. Whether a specific financial 
plan is adopted or non-financial in- 
centives are relied upon, the importance 
of enlightened leadership from top man- 
agement through first line supervisors 
cannot be over-emphasized. 





Norfolk Acceleration Plan 


The Norfolk County, Virginia, Schools have a simple plan for accelerating superior 
teachers in their progress up the regular salary schedule to the maximum provided 
in the district. The usual method is to add $100 to $200 to the regular salary scale 
of exceptional teachers of demonstrated ability who go beyond the usual call of duty 
in rendering service to the school and their students. 


The practice of accelerating teachers is permissive in Norfolk and has not been 
widespread in the past, but is being used more frequently. From Betrer SCHOOLS 


3:5:6; May 1957. 














West Hartford’s Career Salary Plan 


One of the distinguishing features of 
any profession is the emphasis given to 
the up-grading of its members. Educa- 
tion justifiably can be proud of the ad- 
vancement it has made in a more careful 
selection of future teachers, in the im- 
provement of certification standards, and 
in the concentrated and realistic ap- 
proach to both pre-service and in-service 
training programs. There is increasing 
evidence to suggest that a correlation 
exists between salary schedules and the 
quality of instruction. Further, it seems 
noteworthy that school systems in general 
have been reluctant to depart from the 
comparatively safe and traditional basis 
for building salary payment plans. 

The West Hartford salary plan at- 
tempts to get away from the lock-step 
type schedule based solely upon degrees 
held and number of years of service. It 
recognizes that there are qualitative dif- 
ferences, and attempts to identify and 
reward superior teaching. It is based on 
the assumption that instruction is the 
chief function of the school and that 
what happens to children in the teach- 
ing-learning process is all-important. It 
offers a way of keeping superior teachers 
in the classroom instead of promoting 
them to better paid positions for which 
they may not be as well qualified. Finally, 
our experience to date confirms our be- 
lief that salary recognition for superior 
teaching can be one more important fac- 
tor in raising the whole level of class- 
room instruction. 

We believe the start we have made in 
incorporating merit in our salary plan 
will help to make teaching truly a pro- 
fession. Merit type schedule may ulti- 
mately enable us to pay some of our out- 


Edmund H. Thorne 


Superintendent of Schools 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


standing people salaries equal to those 
found in other professions. As we in- 
crease the ceiling of opportunity, we 
should be able to recruit more of the 
able minds into teaching. By paying for 
superior work, we can retain many 
talented teachers who now leave for 
higher salaries in other lines of endeavor. 


The West Hartford teachers’ salary 
schedule incorporates two features: (a) 
merit advancement to teachers who have 
not reached the maximum, and (b) 
“career” awards to superior teachers who 
have reached the normal maximum and 
render outstanding service to the schools 
and community. 

(a) Merit advancement. West Hartford's 
salary schedule is not automatic. Nor- 
mally a teacher is advanced one step each 
year, but double increments may be 
given for superior work, thereby ac- 
celerating him on the salary schedule. 
Annual increments may be, and occa- 
sionally are, withheld from those whose 
work is not satisfactory. 

“Career” classification. In recognition of 
unusual teaching ability and service to 
the schools and community, the Board 
of Education may grant the teacher who 
has reached the maximum! and addi- 
tional $500 per year. At the end of three 
years, he is eligible for another $500, 
and at the end of three more years, 
a third $500, making a total of $1500 
above the normal maximum. The award, 
once given, is continued from year to 
year. 


Selection of "Career" Teachers 


Nomination may be made by the 
teacher's principal or any group of three 


(b 
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‘Present maximums: BA-$6150; MA-$6550; 


MA + 1-$6850. 
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or more teachers. If a teacher is not 
recommended by his principal or col- 
leagues, he may apply. In all cases, the 
teacher's consent is necessary if he is to 
be considered for the “career” award. 


Nomination is based on established 
criteria, which include skill in teaching, 
pupil-teacher relations, staff relations, 
professional activities and community re- 
lations. Supporting evidence is submitted 
to a central administrative committee, 
composed of the Director of Elementary 
Education, one elementary principal, a 
junior high principal, and a senior high 
principal, and the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Membership of prin- 
cipals is rotated, with one new member 
each year. 


This committee reviews the records, 
interviews the principals, visits the 
schools over an extended period of time. 
Final recommendations of the committee 
are submitted to the Superintendent and 
approved by the Board of Education. 
Announcement of teachers appointed to 
the “career” classification is made 
through the staff bulletin and the press. 
No attempt is made to keep the names 
secret. Teachers not selected may have 
their evaluations reviewed by the Super- 
intendent or Board of Education. 


How the Plan Developed 


The “career” salary classification was 
adopted by the Board of Education in 
November 1953, following a five-year 
study by teachers and principals selected 
by members of the staff. To date, 30 
teachers at maximum have been awarded 
the first step and are receiving $500 more 
than the amount they would receive for 
their degree preparation; eight teachers 
are at the second step and are receiving 
$1000 more than the normal maximum. 
There 122 teachers at maximum, which 
means that 31 per cent of our teachers 
have received the first or second step of 
this special award. The present cost of 
the West Hartford “career” program is 
$23,000 per year, which is approximately 
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one-half of 1 per cent of our current 
operating budget. 

We do not use the term “merit rating” 
in connection with our salary plan, nor 
do we base evaluation on isolated class- 
room visits. We try to judge a teacher 
and his performance not only in the 
classroom but in his contribution to the 
school, the profession, and the com- 
munity. We do not claim to have all the 
answers or that we “have arrived.” We 
believe, however, that we have had rea- 
sonable success to date and that we can 
continue to improve the administration 
of our salary plan. We are constantly 
evaluating it and making changes as we 
gain more experience. 

Although the “career” schedule has 
been in operation only four years, the 
merit concept in West Hartford is not 
new. Teachers have received “merit” in- 
crements for more than twenty-five years. 
At first these consisted of an additional 
$100 each year. Since the adoption of a 
new step schedule in 1947, teachers 
recommended for “merit” increments 
have been advanced two steps on the 
salary schedule. This provision in the 
schedule makes it possible to accelerate 
good teachers toward the maximum. 

With the adoption of the 1947 sched- 
ule, teachers reaching scheduled maxi- 
mums were no longer eligible for the 
“merit’”’ increments. It seemed to us that 
the merit principle ought to apply to 
these people as well. We therefore asked 
the teachers association to study the 
problem. A committee was appointed 
by them and after five years of study, the 
“career” plan was recommended and ap- 
proved by the teachers on an experi- 
mental try-out basis. It was then pre- 
sented to the Board of Education and 
adopted by them. 


How Do West Hartford Teachers Feel 
About the Plan? 


A poll conducted by the West Hart- 
ford Teachers Association in the spring 
of 1955 showed 85 per cent in favor of 
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the “career” plan as it was then, or with 
minor changes; 15 per cent were opposed 
to all forms of merit plans. 


Following the teachers’ poll, a more 
comprehensive survey of teacher opinion 
was made by a citizens’ committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education. 
Their findings substantiated the teachers’ 
poll. Suggestions for improvements were 
offered, all of which have been adopted 
by the Board of Education. The sug- 
gested improvements were as follows: 
(1) that non-degree teachers be eligible 
for “career” awards (only degree teachers 
were eligible in the beginning); (2) that 
the same amount be given to all “career” 
teachers regardless of degree (at the be- 
ginning the award for teachers with an 
A. B. degree was $400 and for M. A. de- 
gree and beyond, $500); (3) that greater 
weighting be given to classroom teaching 
skills; and (4) that each step of the 
award, once given, be made permanent. 
(In the beginning awards were given for 
three-year periods, after which the per- 
son had to requalify.) 


A more recent survey was conducted 
by the Wichita (Kansas) City Teachers 
Association. Two representatives spent 
two days in West Hartford interviewing 
teachers, administrators, board members, 
and parents to determine as accurately 
as possible their reactions to the West 
Hartford “career” salary plan. Their 
findings were compiled in a 102-page 
mimeographed report. 

The Wichita report shows that 85-95 
per cent of the West Hartford teachers 
approve the “career” program. They 
state that teachers recognize that the 
mechanics are not perfect, but that the 
salary plan offers a personal incentive 
to do a better job. Very few cases of 
jealousy or resentment have resulted 
when a teacher has been rejected. Of 
those who had criticisms of the program, 
when pinned down to whether they 
would like to see it done away with or 
kept, they were almost unanimous in 
saying they wanted to keep it. 
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The report also states that, in the 
older teacher group, the “morale has 
been raised tremendously.” All felt they 
had something to keep working for after 
they got to the maximum step on the 
salary schedule, and it was a real “shot 
in the arm” when they were named to 
the “career” classification. Several of the 
younger teachers were quite interested 
in it because it gave them somthing to 
look for in the future. Although they 
found no new teachers just out of college 
that came to West Hartford because of 
the “career” plan, there were a few of 
the older teachers who had been teach- 
ing elsewhere that came to West Hart- 
ford for the benefits derived. 

It was the opinion that all teachers 
who received the “career’’ classification 
deserved it, but one out of five teachers 
stated they knew of deserving teachers 
who had not yet been placed upon it. 
We concur with this opinion, but believe 
the success our plan has had to date is 
partially due to the fact that the career 
committee has recommended only 
teachers whom they are sure of, and 
who received the unanimous approval 
of the committee. Since the Wichita re- 
port was made, twelve more teachers 
have been elected. It is significant to 
note, however, that none of the West 
Hartford teachers interviewed by the 
Wichita committee felt the career com- 
mittee had been unfair to them. 


On the question of visits to the class- 
rooms by the career evaluation com- 
mittee, teachers were a little split in their 
feelings, but most of them felt their 
superiors could judge them and knew 
enough about them without making 
visits to their classrooms; in fact, several 
said they wished the principal wouldn't 
visit their room because it created a false 
situation; most of them didn’t want 
other teachers on the rating committee— 
they felt this would create a bad situa- 
tion with each other and would make 
for poor working relationships. 
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Teacher Improvement Noted 


School principals report that all 
teachers placed on the “career” classifica- 
tion are better now than when they were 
chosen. They have worked hard to 
justify the confidence placed in them. 
There has also been an increase in staff 
spirit since the adoption of the plan. 
The majority of the teachers who have 
not been selected are definitely trying to 
improve their work. They are also trying 
to take an active interest in community 
affairs and are showing more interest in 
all school activities, perhaps in anticipa- 
tion that they will be nominated some- 
time in the future. 

The Board of Education is pleased 
with the operation of the plan and each 
year has enthusiastically voted the extra 
funds required for the “career” teachers. 

Chief objection to the plan is the time 
involved in administration. We believe, 
however, that it is worth the effort. The 
results in improvement in the school 
system far outweigh this objection. 
There is a sense of accomplishment and 
pride in being able to express, in a tangi- 
ble way, appreciation for work well 
done. 


Next Steps 


We believe that we can continue to 
reward superior service successfully by 
our “career” salary plan. Its success so 
far lies in the fact that it was not some- 
thing forced on the staff, but was 
adopted after careful study and delibera- 
tion by the staff before it was considered 
by the Board. The careful and open 
manner in which selections were made 
has established confidence. Much credit 
should also be given for the high pro- 
fessional attitude of members of the staff 
and the willingness on the part of the 
teachers, as well as the principals, to 
make the “career” plan succeed. 

At the present time we are making a 
study of the qualities recognized by 
principals in the people who have thus 
far been nominated for the “career” 


classification. Through this study we 
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hope to refine our evaluation instru- 
ments by identifying the characteristics 
and skills of those who are considered to 
be superior teachers. This should be 
valuable to teachers, as well as the prin- 
cipals and the central committee. An im- 
proved statement of criteria should make 
it possible for teachers themselves to 
evaluate their own efforts and achieve- 
ments, discover strengths and weaknesses, 
and know where they stand. 

A study is also being made of the 
“merit” increment feature of our salary 
schedule in relation to the “career” 
classification so that there will be greater 
coordination in the criteria and method 
of selection. 


A Word of Caution 


Merit salary plans can work under 
favorable environmental conditions pro- 
vided adequate precautions have been 
taken to insure against the evils of merit 
rating that make teacher groups fearful 
of such systems. The greatest danger is 
that well-meaning superintendents of 
schools or boards of education may be- 
come so enthusiastic about merit rating 
that they will force teacher committees 
to come up with plans that have not 
been carefully thought through and are 
ill-suited to local conditions. To do so 
will result in irreparable harm. For such 
people we offer the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Don’t hurry! This philosophy behind the 
plan and method of operation must be 
worked out by the teachers, principals, 
and superintendent and be acceptable to 
them, otherwise it is doomed to failure. 

2. Do not attempt to borrow a merit plan 
from another school system and expect 
to have it work in yours. There is no 
universal pattern for all school systems. 
Like any other aspect of the salary sched- 
ule, there are local conditions that must 
be taken into account. 

38. No matter how carefully conceived, any 
merit plan you adopt will not be perfect. 
Make plans for continuous re-evaluation 
and be willing to modify it in the light of 
experience gained. 
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4. Careful evaluation of teachers takes time. 
Boards of education should not expect 
already overworked superintendents and 
principals to do an adequate job in ad- 
ministering merit schedules without pro- 
viding sufficient administrative help. It 
is more difficult to evaluate teaching 
service and relate it to the salary sched- 
ule than it is to automatically advance 
teachers on schedule in terms of credits 
earned and years of service. 


. The merit principle must operate all 
along the way. This includes initial selec- 
tion, evaluation for tenure, advancement 
on the schedule, promotion within the 
system, etc. The administrative staff must 
have freedom to operate the school system 


on a merit basis and be free from outside 
interference of politically-minded mem- 
bers or others who try to exercise pressure. 


. “Merit” or “career” awards should be 


commensurate with the value placed on 
superior service. They must be large 
enough to make them worthwhile. 


. Finally, do not expect a merit system to 


correct an inadequate salary plan. The 
basic schedule must provide a fair and 
equitable scale, with normal maximums 
equal to or better than other school 
systems in your area. “Career” salaries 
should be something over and beyond 
if school systems are to offer rewards to 
teachers of unusual skill and demon- 
strated ability. 








Teacher Competence and Salary 


The New England School Development Council issued the final report of a 
nine-year study, “Teacher Competence and Its Relation to Salary,” in July 1956. 
Because of the shortage of teachers, the relatively low level of teachers’ salaries, and the 
increasing importance of attracting and holding well qualified people, the Merit 
Salary Committee of NESDEC considered a reappraisal of teacher salary structure - 
imperative. 

Basing its analysis on the sociologists’ conception of role, the Committee suggested 
that the teacher had a classroom role, a school role, and a professional role to perform. 
Merit is determined by the individual teacher's ability to perform in these three roles. 
The Committee assumed that a teacher should be able to meet the requirements of 
the classroom role within three years, progress to the school role within eight years, 
and that competent individuals should be able to fill the professional role by the 
thirteenth year. 


The Committee members suggested that the merit salary schedule they proposed 
could be based on annual increments, but recorded their preference for a single salary 
for each role. Thus, after receiving a beginning salary for three years, a teacher would 
receive $5,900 a year for satisfactorily performing the classroom role, $7,400 after eight 
years for achieving competence in the school role, and $8,900 for performing the 
professional role after 13 years. 

Promotion from one level to another would depend on the recommendation of a 
committee composed of three teachers, three administrators, and on school board 
member. Evaluation would ordinarily come at the end of the third, eighth, and 
thirteenth years. The teacher himself, with encouragement from the administration, 
would apply for evaluation and advancement.—From Betrer ScHoots 3:5:6; May 1957. 





New York Post columnist Sylvia F. Porter reports that of 81,000 American women who 
were graduated from college last year, an overwhelming number of whom majored in 
education, 46 per cent prefer not to work after marriage, except briefly. These qualified 
women do not plan to make teaching a career. 








Teacher Evaluation Program: 
Ladue Public Schools 


A TEACHER evaluation program re- 
lating salary to competence has operated 
in the Ladue School System since 1953. 
It is believed to be a successful program. 

An effective program of teacher evalu- 
ation must be based upon fundamental 
principles consistent with the demo- 
cratic way of life. What are some of these 
principles? (1) The community and 
teachers must clearly define and under- 
stand the basic purpose of public educa- 
tion in this country. (2) There must be 
a board of education which is interested 
in providing an educational program of 
the highest quality. (3) The community 
must support such a program. Through 
representatives on the board of educa- 
tion they must establish a salary range 
which reflects the importance of the job 
to be done and which is consistent with 
modern concepts of economic democracy. 
(4) The effectiveness of teaching must 
be judged in terms of the basic purposes 
to be attained. (5) The program must 
be tailor-made for and by the persons 
who are to participate in it. 


Description of the Ladue School District 


The School District of Ladue includes 
some or all of eight municipalities. The 
population of approximately twenty- 
thousand residents is composed largely 
of business or professional people. 
Within the school district are seven ele- 
mentary schools and one six-year high 


school. Three thousand two-hundred 
students are enrolled in the Ladue 
Schools. 


R. Virginia Alexander 

Principal, Spoede School 

School District of the City of Ladue 
Creve Coeur, Missouri 


Professional Staff 


During the past fifteen years a fairly 
rapid increase in school enrollments has 
required a corresponding increase in the 
staff. In 1942, the staff consisted of twen- 
ty-three members. This year there are 
one-hundred sixty professional employ- 
ees. 

The highly professional attitude of the 
staff has been in evidence throughout 
this period of growth. Over a period of 
years the staff has defined what they be- 
lieve to be the purpose of public educa- 
tion. The purpose and the concepts in- 
volved are described in a philosophy of 
education of the Ladue Schools which 
has become an important guide for 
teachers in the system. 


Philosophy of Education 


“We believe that the primary purpose 
of public education in this country is 
to work for the complete development 
of children and youth so that they may 
adjust and contribute to the democratic 
way of life. Two concepts are involved: 
First, the concept of the development of 
the ‘whole child’; and second, demo- 
cracy as a ‘way of life.’ The ‘whole child’ 
idea is based upon sound psychological 
principles and holds much promise for 
the success of democratic living. A good 
school program provides for all aspects 
of children’s growth at the same time. 
This includes mental, social, emotional, 
physical, and moral growth although 
emphasis is placed upon the knowledges 
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and skills necessary for good social ad- 
justment. 

“The ‘democratic way of life,’ as ex- 
emplified in this country, is a plan to 
govern the affairs of a free people. 

“The political aspect may be defined 
as, ‘a form of government in which the 
supreme power is retained by the people 
and exercised indirectly through repre- 
sentatives of the people.’ 

“The economic aspect is conceived to 
be a system of economy which permits 
freedom of choice in selecting a means 
of livelihood. Individual initiative and 
enterprise are encouraged and rewarded. 
Except for controls imposed by law, de- 
termined through democratic political 
processes, and for the restraints of social 
and moral codes set by society, and those 
dictated by his own conscience, an in- 
dividual may conduct his affairs as he 
chooses. 

“The social aspect relates to a dynamic 
society in which there is no permanent 
ruling class by virtue of heredity or in- 
heritance. 

“The moral aspect is based upon the 
ethics of the Judaeo-Christian culture 
and should govern political, economic, 
and social affairs. It relates to the con- 
science of an individual which affects 
his personal life as well as his relation- 
ships with others. 

“The democratic way emphasizes ‘the 
freedom ‘and dignity of the individual, 
‘equality of opportunity,’ and the in- 
dividual’s responsibility to his fellow 
men. Its success or failure depends upon 
the people who are a part of it. The 
function of the public school is to per- 
petuate and work to improve democracy 
by developing in children and youth the 
ability, understanding, and willingness 
to make it work.” 


Chronological Development of the 
Evaluation Program 


In January 1953, the Superintendent 
of the Ladue Schools presented to the 
Board of Education for consideration a 
teachers’ salary schedule, relating salary 
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to competence, training, and experience. 
The salary range was from $3000 to 
$8000. The Board of Education agreed 
that the proposal was consistent with the 
district philosophy of education and that 
such a schedule should be of aid in 
achieving the stated purposes and ob- 
jectives. 

The Board felt, however, that the 
maximum salary should be set at $10,000 
in order to provide an adequate incen- 
tive for improvement and to compete 
favorably with salaries in other fields 
of endeavor. 

Three salary schedules were devel- 
oped. The limits and earned increments 
for each of the schedules were as follows. 

Schedule 1—$3000—$5000 with 8 earned 

increments of $250 

Schedule 2— 3800— 7000 with 8 earned 

increments of $400 

Schedule 3— 5000—10,000 with 10 earned 

increments of $500 


The schedules have been revised twice. 
The minimum and maximum for each 
of the schedules for 1957-58 are: 

Schedule 1—$4000-$6000 with 8 earned 

increments of $250. 

Schedule 2—$4600-$7800 with 8 earned 

increments of $400. 

Schedule 3—$5600-$10,600 with 10 earned 

increments of $500. 


The Superintendent of Schools pre- 
sented the provisions of the proposed 
competence schedule to a general meet- 
ing of the professional staff, and the 
four aspects of democracy as defined in 
our philosophy of education were dis- 
cussed. It seemed reasonable to believe 
that teachers could teach more effectively 
about economic democracy if they were 
a part of such a system. A salary plan 
which would compete favorably with 
other professions and industry would re- 
flect the importance of the teacher's 
work and would induce more young 
people of high potential to enter and 
remain in the teaching profession. 

The proposed schedule relating salary 
to competence, experience, and training 
was accepted. From a list of names sub- 
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mitted by the staff, the superintendent 
selected a committee, composed of four 
administrators and six classroom teach- 
ers, to develop a plan of evaluation. 

After studying available research ma- 
terials relating to merit rating, the com- 
mittee concluded that an original plan 
suitable to the local needs of the school 
system should be developed. The study 
was based upon three primary considera- 
tions: (1) the school philosophy; (2) the 
rules and regulations of the Board of 
Education; and (3) the curriculum of 
the school. 

At the beginning the committee agreed 
that the twofold purpose of evaluation 
was to promote improvement in teaching 
and to make placements on the salary 
schedule. 

While the study was in progress, the 
committee recognized that it would be 
extremely difficult for an evaluator to be 
entirely objective in evaluating teaching 
effectiveness. Consequently, it was agreed 
that the evaluation would be based 
largely on subjectivity. In order that 
evaluation might be as uniform as pos- 
sible, criteria were developed to serve 
as a guide for all concerned. These 
criteria describe three aspects of the 
superior teacher: personal qualities, pro- 
fessional qualities, and evidences of 
superior teaching. 

Step by step their reports were made 
to the entire teaching staff for considera- 
tion and suggestions. The committee 
studied the reactions and incorporated 
into the final report those which seemed 
advisable and feasible. 


Criteria for Evaluation 


Personal Qualities of the Superior 
Teacher. 

Any evaluation of the effectiveness of 
teaching must include an evaluation of 
the teacher as a person. Such an evalua- 
tion is not objective and cannot be made 
so by attempting to classify the numer- 
ous facets of personality. The criteria 
listed and described here are those 
which can be observed and discussed 
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with the individual. These criteria are 
broad enough to be significant and yet 
specific enough to give insight into the 
effectiveness of an individual's teaching 
and to serve as a guide for further per- 
sonal growth. 


A superior teacher is a person who: 


(1) reflects a strong basic character; (2) 
reflects good mental and physical health; 
and (3) understands the role that social 
amenities play in good personal relation- 
ships. 


Professional Training and Growth Lead- 
ing to Superior Teaching. 

The superior teacher has a_profes- 
sional spirit and professional abilities. 
He understands and is in accord with 
the basic philosophy of his school and 
its objectives. In addition to his specific 
knowledge of his subject area, he inte- 
grates his work with the total school 
program. He has a thorough knowledge 
of child development, understands and 
recognizes individual differences in chil- 
dren, and seeks to stimulate a maximum 
of achievement in his pupils under con- 
ditions conducive to heathful and whole- 
some development. He, moreover, has 
a wide breadth of interest—political, 
social, and economic. 


These qualities are manifested by: (1) 
basic training (graduation from an ac- 
credited college or university with major 
training in education; training includ- 
ing general courses in humanities plus 
courses in child growth and develop- 
ment, appropriate subject matter fields, 
and techniques in teaching; a minimum 
of five semester hours or its equivalent 
of internship in teaching in practical 
classroom situations); (2) experiences 
that contribute to the effectiveness of 
teaching (evidence of growth in previ- 
ous teaching experience; previous ex- 
perience that contributes to effectiveness 
in present situation; additional training 
and growth, such as advanced degrees, 
refresher and other courses, conferences, 
or workshops; development in breadth 
of interests); (3) experiences other than 
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teaching that tend to improve the qual- 
ity of teaching (such as travel, work out- 
side the field of teaching, professional 
reading, camp experience, playground 
supervision, service clubs, community 
service, hobbies, or military service); (4) 
professional organizations (membership, 
active participation —as officer or mem- 
ber—in conferences or workshops, knowl- 
edge of purposes of professional groups, 
knowledge of legislation relating to edu- 
cation and the teaching profession); and 
(5) observance of professional ethics 
(loyalty and responsibility to students, 
his specific job, the school, the commun- 
ity, and the teaching profession; appreci- 
ation of problems, efforts, and contribu- 
tions of co-workers; professional manner 
as evidenced by reasonable dignity and 
appropriate personal conduct; and pride 
in profession). 


Evidences of Superior Teaching. 


Individual pupil growth and develop- 
ment of harmonious relationships within 
the pupil group are the objectives and 
evidences of effectiveness of teaching. To 
judge this effectiveness, an evaluation 
should include more than achievement 
in factual materials, mastery of skills, 
and the degree to which pupil behavior 
approaches teacher-approved standards. 
It must recognize, also, social and emo- 
tional growth and adaptability. It should 
take into account the limitations placed 
upon individual teachers, but should 
give credit for resourcefulness in the use 
of materials and techniques. 

The effectiveness of teaching is evi- 
denced by the degree to which: 

1. The pupils are led to govern 
their own behavior in a constructive 
manner and act in accordance with 
democratic ideals. This includes group 
planning to develop initiative, group 
responsibility, and self discipline. 

2. Learning situations are organized 
and objectives clarified so that pupils 
understand the purposes of a course or 
activity. This includes teacher pre-plan- 
ning, planning with pupils; relating 
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activities of previous experiences; relat- 
ing present activities to future goals; 
motivation; and capitalizing on class- 
room situations. 


3. Activities and opportunities are 
provided to help pupils achieve planned 
goals. This includes taking initiative in 
selecting resource materials; utilizing 
community resources; assisting each child 
to make some contribution toward these 
goals; selecting and organizing subject 
matter; skill in assigning and question- 
ing; variety of activities to sustain in- 
terest; evaluation of work in light of 
planned goals; flexibility in plans and 
activities; and development of proper 
work habits. 


4. The needs of the individual pupil 
(retarded, normal, gifted) are recognized 
and met. This includes pupil status; 
pupil success; security; encouragement; 
fairness in treatment; and challenging 
experiences. 


5. The classroom environment is con- 
ducive to learning. This is indicated by 
classroom control; establishment of rou- 
tine; consistency in deed and statement; 
minimizing non-effective, distracting in- 
fluences; attractiveness and care of physi- 
cal aspects of the room; care, economy, 
and resourcefulness in use of materials; 
and promptness with clerical work and 
reports. 

6. Wholesome and friendly relation- 
ships within the school and community 
are developed. This involves courtesy, 
fairness, cooperation, understanding, 
sincerity and sympathy in dealing with 
children, youth, parents, and_profes- 
sional associates; cooperation with par- 
ents on problems of mutual concern 
relative to the total growth of the child, 
and assisting parents in understanding 
the philosophy of the school and the 
reasons for various school policies and 
practices; and utilizing opportunities to 
contribute to, and benefit from, the total 
shcool program. 

7. There is constructive evaluation of 
the pupil’s total growth. This includes 
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reporting to parents, evaluating and us- 
ing test data, using individual pupil 
folders, using cumulative records, teach- 
er-pupil conferences, and teacher-parent 
conferences and reports. 


Procedure for Evaluation 


After the criteria were developed the 
committee set up evaluative procedures. 
Both committee and staff felt that the 
real value of any criteria for evaluation 
depends upon the means employed in 
developing and using them. The success 
or failure of a salary schedule based on 
the effectivenes of teaching is dependent 
largely upon the degree to which there 
is (1) mutual rspect, understanding and 
sympathetic professional relationships 
between evaluators and teachers, (2) 
confidential treatment of all phases of 
evaluation, and (3) constructive, con- 
scientious self-evaluation. 

The commtitee agreed that evaluation 
should be made by professional persons 
trained in educational administration 
and educational methods, with a philoso- 
phy of education consistent with that of 
the school system. The evaluator should 
be a person who is in direct professional 
contact with the persons being evaluated. 
It is important that the evaluator have 
adequate time available for classroom 
visitations and conferences with teachers 
and that he be in a position to evaluate, 
without bias or prejudice, the effective- 
ness of the teacher in the total school 


program. 
It was the opinion of the committee 
that an evaluation should be a continu- 
ous process, rather than a periodic pro- 
cedure, and should call for constant ap- 
praisal of aims and techniques with 
recommendations for future progress. 


Upon the recommendation of the en- 
tire staff, the major responsibility for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the teacher 
was delegated to the building principal. 
The superintendent may assist in the 
evaluation at any time or at the request 
of either party. 
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Building principals make recommen- 
dations for placement on one of the 
salary schedules to the superintendent, 
who in turn makes recommendations to 
the board of education. If at any time a 
satisfactory agreement cannot be reached 
between the evaluator and the teacher, 
either party has the privilege of request- 
ing a conference with the superintendent. 
The conference must include the teacher 
and the principal. 

The final report of the Committee on 
Evaluation Criteria and Procedures was 
approved and accepted by the staff. 
Copies of the report were given to each 
staff member for study and reference. 


Areas Identified as Problems for 
Further Study 


A standing committee on evaluation 
criteria and procedures is charged with 
the responsibility of continuously evalu- 
ating the program and making recom- 
mendations which will tend to improve 
it. The committee has studied the fol- 
lowing problems and made _ recom- 
mendations relative to them: 


1. Early in the program it became evi- 
dent that the subjectivity of the criteria 
made it necessary for the evaluators to 
approach a greater degree of uniformity. 
It was recognized that discrepancy in 
judgment would result from the dif- 
ference in values held by the persons 
making the judgment. The administra- 
tive staff through discussions at weekly 
meetings, made progress toward resolv- 
ing differences in values. It was found 
that the use of four terms to denote de- 
gree, when clearly defined by the group, 
were most helpful in unifying the think- 
ing of the evaluators. The terms used 
and their definitions are (1) constantly 
—in a regular, faithful manner, (2) usu- 
ally—habitual, (3) frequently—often, re- 
peatedly, (4) seldom—not often,” rarely, 
at long intervals. A teacher who con- 
stantly meets the standards as set forth 
in the criteria would be rated as a 
“superior” teacher and would be placed 
on Schedule 3 A teacher who usually 
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meets the standards would be rated as 
a “very good” teacher and would be 
placed on Schedule 2. When a teacher 
meets the standards frequently, he re- 
ceives a rating of “good” and is placed 
on Schedule 1. The teacher who seldom 
meets the standards of the criteria would 
be considered not qualified for advance- 
ment on the salary schedule or would not 
be re-employed. 


2. The need for orientation meetings 
and conferences with teachers new to 
the system became evident after the first 
year of experience with the program. 
The Committee on Evaluation Criteria 
and Procedures recommended that new 
teachers meet with the committee early 
in the year to clarify and interpret the 
program. It was also recommended that 
building principals hold orientation 
conferences with new teachers as early 
as possible after the opening of school. 


3. The evaluative process which in- 
cludes visitations, conferences, anecdotal 
records, conference reports, and salary 
recommendations requires much of the 
evaluator’s time. In order to make the 
most efficient use of time,- procedures 
have been refined, unnecessary forms 
have been eliminated, and the original 
date for making salary recommendations 
changed. 


4. The necessity for direct communi- 
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cation between the Committee on Evalu- 
ation Criteria and Procedures and the 
various building staffs as well as the 
administrative staff was recognized early 
in the program. As a result, the commit- 
tee is now composed of at least one 
representative from each building and a 
representative from the administrative 
group. Representatives on the committee 
are elected by the building staff or group 
they represent. 


5. Another area which we are now 
working to improve is that of the evalua- 
tion of the teacher whose specialized field 
may not lend itself to total evaluation by 
the criteria which were originally de- 
veloped. 

Conclusions 


After almost five years of experience 
with the program, we feel that it is ac- 
complishing the intended purpose. Evi- 
dences of professional growth and ef- 
fective teaching are conspicuous through- 
out the system. The statements made by 
staff members on two questionnaires 
which were sent out by the committee 
indicate that the program presents a 
challenge, promotes teaching compe- 
tence, provides incentive for further 
personal and professional growth, and 
brings about closer working relation- 
ships between administrators and the 
teaching staff. 





The principal subjects taught by the June 1955 [women] graduates who were 


secondary school teachers in the winter of 1955-56 were: 


English, which was 


taught by 28 per cent of the group; home economics, by 21 per cent; physical 
education, by 14 per cent; business education, by 12 per cent; fine arts, history, 
mathematics, each by 9 per cent; and natural sciences and social sciences, each 
by 8 per cent. Some of the secondary school teachers reported they were teaching 
more than one subject.—U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, in co- 
operation with the National Vocational Guidance Association, Women’s Section, 
Employment After College: Report on Women Graduates, Class of 1955 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956). 








The Glencoe Career-Teacher Plan 


T HE CAREER-TEACHER Plan of the 
Glencoe Public Schools is not an indi- 
vidual merit pay plan of the type that 
has been so frequently discussed in re- 
cent years. Rather, it is a plan that at- 
tempts to reward the merit of an entire 
faculty. The plan came into being on 
July 1, 1946, after a two-year study and 
has, today, essentially the same purposes 
and methods of operation that it had at 
its inception. The fact that any plan 
could retain its identifying characteris- 
tics through so turbulent a period as the 
past eleven years is an indication of the 
satisfaction it has rendered. Credit for 
the success of the plan should go largely 
to the thoughtful people who conducted 
the original study. They had to resist 
the obvious temptation to devise stop- 
gap measures that would have led to 
more stop-gap measures. As the problems 
of securing and holding teachers have 
increased rather than diminished since 
1946, it has been comforting to know 
that a personnel program was in opera- 
tion to attract some of the best teachers 
available and at the same time improve 
the total educational program of the 
schools. Succeeding boards of education 
have supported and strengthened the 
framework and various features of the 
plan. Today the Glencoe Career-Teacher 
Plan is an integral part of the Glencoe 
School System. To imagine operating the 
educational program without it would 
be a disconcerting thought to the faculty, 
the administration, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and to the community. 

When the original two-year study was 
completed in 1946 several conclusions 


Jack Cushman 


Administrative Assistant 
Glencoe Public Schools 
Glencoe, Illinois 


had been reached. These conclusions 

were the result of work by the faculty, 

administration, and Board of Education 
under the direction of an expert in per- 
sonnel study: 

1. Most of Glencoe’s teacher turnover 
was due to the competition of more 
attractive salaries offered by high 
schools, private schools, colleges, and 
universities; not by comparable ele- 
mentary schools. Apparently the 
necessity for adequately rewarding 
the elementary teacher had not been 
recognized. 

2. The principle of equal pay for equal 
work was being violated whenever 
men received a higher salary than 
women simply because they were 
men. The teaching profession could 
hardly expect to continue to attract 
high caliber women teachers if they 
were to be told that they could not 
expect to compete with men on an 
equal basis. 

3. Opportunities for continuing pro- 
fessional growth should be available 
to all teachers if teaching is to be 
truly a profession. 

4. Advancement on the salary schedule 
should require evidence of profes- 
sional growth and competence. 

5. Opportunity for the experienced pro- 
fessional teacher to receive adequate 
financial reward is essential. 

6. Teaching should no longer be con- 
sidered a part-time job. 

On the basis of the foregoing conclu- 
sions the essential framework of the 


Glencoe Career-Teacher Plan was de- 
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veloped. Today these features are still 
the strength of the personnel program 
of the Glencoe Schools. 


Summer Work 


Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the plan is that teachers are employed 
on a twelve month basis. However, this 
does not mean that teachers work twelve 
months of each year. A five week period 
following the end of school in June until 
August | is a period of professional 
growth for all Glencoe teachers. For new 
teachers this involves participation in an 
orientation program that is directed by 
staff members of the Glencoe Schools. 
Meeting at the same time are about half 
of Glencoe’s experienced teachers who 
take part in a variety of activities. Cur- 
riculum materials, methods, and other 
phases of the school program are evalu- 
ated, studied, and revised during the 
relatively relaxed atmosphere of the sum- 
mer. In addition, workshops conducted 
by Glencoe counsellors, administrators, 
and teachers take place. Often, work- 
shops and study groups are lead by 
experts brought in from universities, 
other school systems, and lay groups. As 
a part of the orientation program new 
teachers are assimilated into the work- 
shops and study sessions wherever pos- 
sible. Field trips combined with picnics 
as well as social events also help to knit 
the new staff members into the Glencoe 
system in a relaxed, though purposeful 
atmosphere. In effect, there are no new 
teachers in Glencoe when schools open 
in September. 

At the time that new teachers and 
about half of the experienced staff mem- 
bers are engaged in the “on-campus” 
activities, the remainder of the staff is 
involved in other programs of profes- 
sional improvement. Graduate work and 
domestic or foreign travel are the usual 
pursuits of other staff members. Glencoe 
teachers with master’s degrees or the 
equivalent comprise more than 50 per 
cent of the total staff. And, as college 
credit beyond the master’s degree is re- 
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warded, there are teachers with six or 
even seven years of college credit. The 
domestic and foreign travel experiences 
of the teachers has done much to 
broaden the vision of both teachers and 
students. Foreign travel is encouraged 
by a $250 payment toward expenses by 
the Board of Education. Some teachers 
also elect to take part in the recreation 
program conducted for the Glencoe chil- 
dren during the summer. 


Other Programs 


The effect which such a program has 
on the professional growth of teachers 
is obvious. However, the summer session 
has not been the only type of in-service 
program designed to improve the com- 
petence of teachers and the education of 
the Glencoe schools. Year-round work- 
shops, study groups, and committee work 
also contribute their share. Each Thurs- 
day during the school year the children 
are dismissed at 2:30 P. M. so that meet- 
ings of the faculty may be held. Prob- 
lems that need consideration and action 
by the entire faculty are attacked during 
this period. Often, programs are carried 
over into the summer for more intensive 
study by a smaller group. The planning 
and coordination of the summer and 
school-year in-service programs is de- 
veloped by a Planning Committee that 
meets throughout the school year. This 
committee is headed by the faculty 
chairman—a classroom teacher or coun- 
sellor. Other members of the commtitee 
include the Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, the school 
principals, the school psychologist, the 
reading consultant, and the chairmen of 
the various committees. Each spring this 
committee has an all day meeting to 
evaluate the previous year’s in-service 
program and to plan the program for 
the coming year. ’ 


Benefits of the Plan 


It is quite obvious that teaching in 
Glencoe is truly a professional endeavor. 
The part-time stigma has been removed 
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and yet adequate vacation time contin- 
ues to be available. Certainly, opportuni- 
ties for professional growth through a 
variety of means have become a part of 
the life of the Glencoe teacher. Leader- 
ship possibilities for the classroom 
teacher are abundant. Situations that 
allow the tapping of the talents of in- 
dividual staff members for the benefit of 
all are numerous. The emphasis has been 
upon cooperative effort toward a more 
competent and professional group, not 
competition between teachers to catch 
the attention of an evaluation team. 

There are other benefits of the sum- 
mer and school year in-service programs 
that deserve mention. As stated previ- 
ously, the Glencoe Career-Teacher Plan 
attempts to reward the merit of an entire 
faculty. Therefore, the very existence of 
a plan that requires a teacher to spend 
five weeks of a summer in a program of 
professional growth tends to attract 
those teachers who look upon teaching 
as a full-time professional occupation. 
It has also become apparent that those 
teachers who are not truly interested in 
professional improvement, who are “‘try- 
ing-out” teaching, or who are determined 
to squeeze all the free time they can from 
the year are repelled by the idea that 
tachers take themselves seriously enough 
to spend five weeks of a summer in self- 
improvement. 

Of considerable importance also is the 
feeling by the community that its teach- 
ers are professionals who recognize the 
need for continuous study. The approval 
that the citizens have given to building 
programs and salary increases can be in 
part attributed to the appreciation of 
the community for such a program. 

Despite the teacher shortage and the 
lack of interest on the part of some 
teachers to commit themselves to an ex- 
tended work year, there has continued to 
be a relatively large number of teachers 
seeking positions in Glencoe. As a result 
of this interest the selection of teachers 
is an evaluative process. A personnel 
committee composed of teachers, ad- 
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ministrators, and members of the Board 
of Education conduct interviews and 
study credentials carefully before teach- 
ers are employed. Inexperienced and ex- 
perienced teachers alike are attracted by 
the proven career-teacher plan. Experi- 
enced teachers receive up to nine years 
credit for experience outside of the 
Glencoe schools. 

Credit for military service is the only 
item considered other than teaching ex- 
perience. There are three levels of teach- 
ing competence provided for in the 
Glencoe Career-Teacher Plan. These 
levels are designed to provide initiative 
for the individual teacher to grow pro- 
fessionally and at the same time to pro- 
vide controls that safeguard the existence 
of a plan that depends upon a high de- 
gree of competence on the part of all 
teachers within the system. 


The Probationary Teacher Level 


The first step for any teacher in Glen- 
coe, experienced or inexperienced, is the 
probationary level. Inexperienced teach- 
ers remain at this level for a minimum 
of three years. Experienced teachers are 
eligible for advancement at the end of a 
two-year period. During this two-year 
period the experienced teacher receives 
a salary commensurate with his experi- 
ence despite the probationary status pre- 
ceding the privileges of tenure that ac- 
companies advancement to the next 
level. Evidence of satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the school system and capacity 
for continued professional growth is re- 
quired before a recommendation for ad- 
vancement is made. The Superintendent 
of Schools has the assistance of the Per- 
sonnel Committee in making this recom- 
mendation. If there is any question 
regarding an individual teacher, a com- 
plete review of the status of the teacher 
in question is made. 

In fairness to the individual con- 
cerned and the entire school system, de- 
cisions at this level of advancement are 
seriously considered. The success of the 
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Career-Teacher Plan depends upon the 
competence of each member of the group. 


The Professional Teacher Level 


Advancement from the probationary 
level brings the teacher to the profes- 
sional level. Advancement on the pro- 
fessional level is continuous except in 
those cases where questions arise con- 
cerning the personal and _ professional 
competence of an individual. Any cases 
of this nature are reviewed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Personnel 
Committee. Appropriate recommenda- 
tions are made to the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


The Career-Teacher Level 


Teachers eligible for the career-teacher 
level must have a master’s degree or its 
equivalent from an accredited univer- 
sity graduate school and a minimum of 
eleven years of service, three of which 
have been in the service of the Glencoe 
Schools. A designation of an individual 
as a career teacher implies a high level 
of competence in direct service to pupils, 
personal qualifications, professional ac- 
tivities, professional preparation and 
training, and community service. There 
are seven annual increments in salary 
at the career-teacher level. The mini- 
mum salary is $6,400 and maximum 
salary is $7,600. University credit beyond 
the master’s degree enables a teacher to 
attain a salary of $8,000. 


The range in salary from $4,000 for 
the inexperienced teacher to $8,000 for 
the services of the teacher who has pre- 
sented evidence of personal and profes- 
sional competence, who has participated 
in in-service programs that have strength- 
ened not only individual skills but the 
foundation of the entire school system, 
who has taken advanced study in the 
recognition that teaching requires con- 
tinuous study, who has shared his 
strengths with fellow teachers, who has 
demonstrated that he can receive guid- 
ance of others, is a testimony to the 
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good faith that succeeding boards of 
education have kept with the teachers 
who have helped to build the program 
of the Glencoe Schools. Any temptation 
to increase beginning salaries at the ex- 
pense of the experienced teacher has 
been continuously resisted. In 1946, 
when teachers were for the first time 
expected to take part in a summer pro- 
gram, beginning salaries were raised 
$800 and the top salary was increased by 
$1,400. This year, the beginning salaries 
were raised $200, but the top of the 
salary scale was increased by $600. 

There is little evidence to indicate that 
Glencoe teachers are now being attracted 
by higher salaries of high schools, private 
schools, colleges or universities. 


Administration of the Plan 


The Career-Teacher Plan is adminis- 
tered by a Personnel Committee and a 
Teacher Affairs Committee. 

The Personnel Committee is com- 
posed of the Superintendent of Schools 
and Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
school principals, the chairman of the 
education committee of the Board of 
Education, the school .psychologist, and 
four classroom teachers, one from each 
school with alternates for each classroom 
teacher. The classroom teacher members 
of the Personnel Committee are elected 
by the faculty. A two-thirds vote is re- 
quired for election. 

The duties of the Personnel Commit- 
tee include: (1) assisting in the recruit- 
ment and selection of personnel; (2) ad- 
vising the superintendent of schools on 
the advancement of teaching personnel 
from the probationary to the _profes- 
sional level; (3) considering all cases 
where questions arise concerning the 
continuous progress of individuals on 
the professional level and to advise the 
superintendent of schools on the action 
to be taken in such cases; (4) advising 
the superintendent of schools on the ad- 
vancement of teaching personnel from 
the professional to the career-teacher 
level. 
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The Teacher Affairs Committee is 
composed of the eight classroom teacher 
members of the Personnel Committee. 
The four regular member and the four 
alternates. 

The duties of the Teacher Affairs 
Committee include: (1) considering 
jointly with the education committee of 
the Board of Education and the super- 
intendent of schools all operating poli- 
cies that directly affect the personal and 
professional welfare of teachers; (2) serv- 
ing as representatives of the faculty to 
whom any individual or group of 
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teachers may bring any matter of per- 
sonal or professional concern for con- 
sideration, study, and appropriate action; 
(3) taking appropriate action whenever, 
in the judgment of the committee, condi- 
tions arise that threaten to impair the 
maintenance of accepted professional 
standards and ethics within the per- 
sonnel organization of the school system. 

If the reader will refer to the six items 
listed on page 154 he will find that Glen- 
coe policies have attempted to put into 
practice the conclusions that were de- 
veloped eleven years ago. 





Conditions for the Success of a Merit Pay System 
Merit rating was accepted, in principle, by a majority of the discussants [at round 
table discussions at the National School Boards Association 1957 Convention] but 
there were many doubts recorded as to its successful application in practice. The 
outstanding point in this area, repeated over and over again, is that teachers themselves 
must be involved in any merit pay plan; in fact, it should be a cooperative program 


developed by all who are concerned. 


“It was agreed that any merit pay or teacher evaluation plan must be developed 
and coordinated by three groups—the school board, the administrative personnel, 


and the professional personnel.” 
public. 


Several other reports added a fourth group—the 


“A merit pay system will succceed only if a good basic salary schedule exists, and if 
it goes beyond the maximum.” On the other hand, another group comments: 
“Today's [discussion] placed the merit approach at the top of the salary schedule. 
What of the teacher who is doing superior teaching along the way?” 

“No merit plan should be a substitute for an adequate salary schedule.” 

“Merit rating has no ‘money saving’ attachments. Any effective merit-pay program 
must envision extra administration personnel and administrative costs, as well as 


teacher costs.” 


“A merit system should not be adopted until after sufficient study, and only upon 
thorough understanding and acceptance of a substantial majority of the staff.” 
“Merit pay if applied should be concentrated on those teachers who have demonstrated 


their intention to stay in the profession.” 


(To make teaching a career.) 


“A school board in a community where merit rating is demanded should be ahead 


of the community in formulating a plan.’ 


“Lack of secrecy with regard to compensation is a handicap.” 
“To succeed, a merit system should have as its purpose to help teachers succeed 


and improve.” 


“All agreed that merit rating could and probably would be worked out satisfactorily 
in time. The time element was stressed; the general feeling being that most places 


are not ready for it.” 


“We believe that there is a need for merit pay raises, and that local boards, 
administrators, and teachers should provide a plan of rating teachers that is fair and 
equitable, based on conditions existing in local districts. . . . To be fair and equitable, 
we believe that any system must include provision for reduction of merit raises 
where a teacher fails to maintain the standards of excellence for which he was 
given the raise.” From “Summary of Round Table Discussions on Merit Pay for 


Teachers,” release on 


February 15, 1957. 


the National School Boards Association 1957 


Convention, 














The Ithaca Merit Salary Program 


As EARLY as 1919 some attention 
was given to merit in determining sala- 
ries of classroom teachers in Ithaca. The 
first “merit” schedule provided a mini- 
mum of $800 per year and a maximum 
of $1250 for elementary teachers with a 
provision for $200 for extra study. Dif- 
ferentials were provided for secondary 
teachers, for men, and for teachers with 
additional responsibility such as super- 
visory duty. The $200 “extra” was pri- 
marily an incentive for professional 
study. It was further employed in dis- 
tinguishing among teachers on maxi- 
mum automatic salary with respect to 
quality of service. An elementary teacher, 
for example, with sufficient years of serv- 
ice, rated “superior” by her supervisors 
might receive the $200 in addition to 
the regular $1250. An interesting de- 
velopment which evolved from this 
schedule and persisted until 1942 was a 
provision whereby an elementary teacher 
was rated independently by her princi- 
pal and each of the several elementary 
subject supervisors (music, art, reading, 
and so forth). If all evaluators agreed 
that the teacher was “superior” she re- 
ceived the full $200 increment. However, 
if there were five evaluators and only 
four evaluated a given teacher as “supe- 
rior,” she then received four-fifths of the 
$200 increment. The teacher in our ex- 
ample might, in turn, earn $40 per year 
more than a fellow teacher who received 
only three “superior”, ratings. 


Another early venture into recognition 
of merit was the salary schedule of 1930. 
The office of model teacher or grade 
demonstrator was established. Only one 
teacher was thus designated for each of 


W. L. Gragg 


Superintendent of Schools 
Ithaca, New York 


the first six grades. Compensation was 
$100 higher than that of teachers with 
corresponding preparation and experi- 
ence. Actually, the position called for ad- 
ditional service in the form of assistance 
to new teachers, demonstration lessons, 
and consultation on classroom problems. 
Supply teachers were furnished by the 
school board to replace the model 
teacher whenever he was absent from the 
classroom in pursuit of his special duties. 
The model teacher program, even as a 
modest attempt to recognize outstanding 
teachers, enjoyed only limited success. It 
was abandoned along with other econ- 
omy measures during the depths of the 
depression. 


Mandatory Salary Schedules 


In 1947 the New York State Legisla- 
ture established mandatory teachers’ 
salary schedules which included four 
promotional increments. The increments 
were to be granted teachers after com- 
pleting a designated number of years of 
service. Specific requirements were in- 
corporated in the statute to afford to 
each teacher the opportunity to qualify 
for promotional increments. Objective 
evidence was to be obtained by the 
evaluator regarding the teacher’s contri- 
bution in one or more area, as follows: 
(a) exceptional service to pupils, (b) ex- 
ceptional service to the community, (c) 
substantial increase in the value of serv- 
ice rendered to pupils through the 
teacher’s participation in non-school 
activities, and (d) substantial increase in 
the value of service rendered to pupils 
as a result of education beyond the level 
of the master’s degree, education not 
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formally credited toward a degree, or 
continued approved study by teachers 
who do not hold a college degree. 


Boards of education employing eight 
or more teachers were mandated to 
adopt standards for promotion and to 
provide for granting promotional incre- 
ments to not less than a specified per- 
centage of the number of teachers em- 
ployed. Incidentally, the wealthier school 
districts tended to avoid the issue by 
granting increments automatically 
through all “promotional” steps. At the 
other extreme, some school boards hewed 
to the line of granting only the required 
minimum percentage of promotions, 
with little regard for the number of 
teachers who might meet prescribed con- 
ditions at any given time. In both in- 
stances the net effect was certainly a 
diminution of regard for the intent of 
the salary law. 


Despite difficulties and confusion 
which might be expected to arise in a 
state-mandated merit salary plan, most 
districts made valiant efforts to expedite 
the statute by adopting new salary 
schedules in harmony with the law. In 
Ithaca, the school board adopted a 
schedule effective in 1948 which con- 
tained 17 steps with promotional levels 
provided after steps 9, 12, and 15. Stand- 
ards for promotion were devised by a 
committee of eight classroom teachers, 
three supervisors, and three principals 
elected by the entire faculty. The super- 
intendent served ex officio with the com- 
mittee, which met in numerous sessions, 
delegating work to a number of sub-com- 
mittees, inviting board members, laymen 
and teachers for consultation from time 
to time. 


The substantial effort of the teacher 
committee, its effectiveness in working 
with both the school board and the 
teachers, and the ultimate acceptance of 
its recommendations by both groups, was 
probably the most significant factor in 
assuring the promotional plan a fair 
trial. 
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Of equal importance to the formula- 
tion and adoption of standards was the 
work of the committee in building a 
structure for administering those stand- 
ards. The original plan, later modified, 
included the use of weighted numerical 
scores for each of the items upon which 
the teacher was rated. On a possible top 
score of 100, each teacher was required 
to attain at least 80 for eligibility for 
promotion. The old problems of delimit- 
ing the critical point and rationalizing 
the problem of the teacher who might 
attain a score of 79 caused the ultimate 
abandonment of exact mathematical 
evaluation. 


Evaluative Guide 


An important item in the administra- 
tor’s aspect of the merit program was a 
published salary schedule which con- 
tained a complete guide on evaluation 
and an outline of the entire rating 
process. Each teacher was furnished a 
copy of the schedule. Some commend- 
able features of the guide are worth not- 
ing. A written statement of the philoso- 
phy of education adopted by the faculty 
a few years earlier was incorporated in 
the merit program. It was printed at the 
head of the guide and served as a state- 
ment of concepts and purpose of the en- 
tire guide. Emphasis was placed on the 
growth of boys and girls in terms of the 
purposes of the schools’ educational pro- 
gram. 

Evaluation placed a heavy responsi- 
bility upon principals and supervisors in 
their obligation to obtain objective evi- 
dence on exceptional teaching service. In 
order to note development of children in 
the many phases of the educational pro- 
gram, supervisors were challenged to be- 
come informed of the total curricular 
pattern in their subject field, as*well as 
the past learning experiences of the 
children. (No one can deny that this 
would be a wholesome influence on 
supervisors.) 

In obtaining evidence, care was exer- 
cised to avoid the notorious problem of 
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“snoopervision.” Recommendations were 
listed for the use of the guide. For ex- 
ample, supervisors were urged to record 
only those evidences actually observed 
during classroom visitations or notice- 
ably lacking in situations where they 
were warranted. Supervisors’ reports 
were to be substantiated by objective 
evidence, open to review by the teacher. 

Criteria upon which evaluation was 
based were not only outlined but also 
fortified by extensive illustrations. To 
cite an example, one division under 
“Direct Service to Pupils” was “Class- 
room and Related Situations”; within 
this division were five sections, the first 
of which was called “Physical and Emo- 
tional Well-Being of Pupils.” That sec- 
tion, in turn, included five units: (1) the 
degree to which feelings of security and 
belongingness are being developed, (2) 
all pupils experiencing some measure of 
success at their ability levels, (3) partici- 
pation of pupils in activities adapted to 
the behavior tendency of their age level, 
(4) shared experiences in meeting un- 
familiar situations, and (5) growth in 
self-appraisal. 

Several examples were listed under 
each unit. To carry out further the 
illustration described here, “growth in 
self-appraisal”’ included descriptive items 
as follows: (a) Pupils and teacher talk 
over together the success or failure of 
group learning activities. What were the 
good points? Weak points? What did we 
fail to do? How can we do better next 
time? (b) Pupils and teacher analyze test 
scores on individual basis; each pupil 
competing with his own record. Indi- 
vidual charts and graphs kept by pupils 
and teacher to record progress. (c) Pupils 
and teacher discuss frankly the weak- 
nesses of the class as a group on skills 
and subject matter attainment. Black- 
board charts and graphs used to point 
up progress. (d) There is cooperative 
group effort in evaluation of growth in 
social skills—formulation of a class code 
or standards of behavior; motivation for 
improvement from the pupils (rather 
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than force or fear); frank discussion of 
successes and failures. (e) Pupils are as- 
sisted by teacher in clarification of per- 
sonal and social problems and values in 
both individual and group situations. 

Classroom observations were recorded 
on report forms which included facts and 
comments about the lesson or activity 
observed. The supervising principal of 
each elementary school was required to 
observe each teacher “as many times as 
needed.” Each visit was to be at least 50 
minutes in length. There were to be 
two or three consecutive visits. Observa- 
tion reports were used only between ob- 
server and teacher. The prime objective 
was aiding improvement of teaching. 
The observer registered his visits in the 
office of the principal. In secondary 
schools the principal made at least two 
annual visits to probationary and po- 
tential merit teachers. Supervisors and 
department heads made at least three 
visits to probationary and merit teacher 
candidates. 

Visits for evaluation could be made at 
the invitation of the teacher, on a mutu- 
ally pre-arranged schedule, or unsched- 
uled. The report noted which type of 
visit was evaluated. All specialists and 
non-classroom teaching personnel were 
evaluated annually by whatever super- 
visory staff member was responsible. An 
evaluative scale was especially devised 
for use with  school-nurse teachers, 
librarians, speech therapists, counselors, 
and other special service personnel who 
do not carry regular classroom duties. 

Prior to March | the superintendent 
advised all principals and supervisors of 
the names of all teachers eligible for con- 
sideration for merit promotion. Super- 
visory personnel, in turn, notified 
teachers of their eligibility and began 
their visits shortly thereafter so that all 
reports could be filed by the following 
December 15. 

Culminating the evaluative process 
each year, a review of the year’s progress 
for each teacher was written by the 
evaluator and immediately followed by a 
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conference in which teacher and evalua- 
tor discussed the evaluation report. The 
principal then used the reports (as 
modified in observer-teacher conferences) 
as part of his final evaluation. The 
annual evaluation, likewise, was made 
on a four-page form developed by the 
teacher committee. In outline form it 
followed the evaluative criteria pub- 
lished in the guide. 

Each year the principal evaluated 
every teacher on his staff, using the 
evaluation forms. This form has gone 
through three major revisions. Presently 
it is divided into five areas: (1) teaching 
ability, (2) classroom management, (3) 
contribution to the total school program, 
(4) personal qualities, and (5) profes- 
sional growth. Evaluation is now made 
on a five-point scale, “I” being the 
highest and representing the highest 
level of distinguished teaching service. 
Teachers rated “|” are eligible to receive 
the two highest increments in the salary 
scale. Teachers rated “2” represent a 
high level of quality and degree of 
efficiency and are eligible to earn two 
merit increments above the automatic 
schedule, but not more than two. The 
current schedule includes a total of four 
$300 merit increments. 

Both the school board and the staff 
recognized that complete objectivity is 
a goal to strive for but one which can 
never be reached. Teachers are aware of 
the fact that the evaluative process in- 
volves an indefjnable area of judgment 
which will depend on the professional 
competence and integrity of the princi- 
pal; he is expected to exercise this skill. 


Difficulties in Administering the Program 


In 1951 the New York law was liberal- 
ized to place upon the local school dis- 
trict the responsibility for determining 
and using whatever criteria for evaluat- 
ing superior teaching the district deemed 
practicable. Meanwhile school boards 
had been meeting with varying degrees 
of success in administering merit salary 
programs. Continued inflation had 


forced many districts to revise salary 
schedules almost every year. This had 
the effect, quite often, of nullifying a 
merit program by adoption of new maxi- 
mum salaries on an automatic basis 
which exceeded the amount of the for- 
mer merit increments. 

Another common effect, one which 
was both confusing and annoying, was 
the continuing disparity between service 
and reward. To illustrate, many districts 
during the past decade have raised salary 
schedule limits more rapidly than they 
have adjusted actual salaries. Teachers 
began to feel like greyhounds chasing a 
mechanical hare, the latter symbolic of 
maximum salaries. 

In Ithaca, we encountered the perplex- 
ing situation of adjusting the merit 
salary level along with the automatic 
schedule. Some peculiar results ensued. 
A number of teachers promoted to merit 
salary steps in the late 1940's found that 
they again had to qualify for merit steps 
in the early 1950's. Some interesting 
questions had to be answered. For ex- 
ample, is a teacher who was “worth” 
$5000 in 1950, entitled to $6000 in 1954 
if both figures represent the same point 
relative to the salary scale? 

It was mentioned above that the ori- 
ginal 100-point numerical rating scale 
proved unwieldy in practice. In modify- 
ing the procedure of evaluation to com- 
ply with revisions in the state salary law, 
the Ithaca schedule came to rely upon 
a five-point scale. Likewise, the responsi- 
bility for evaluating a teacher was cen- 
tralized with the principal. Eventually a 
compromise developed to make evalua- 
tion a joint responsibility of two super- 
visory personnel. Elementary teachers 
are now evaluated by the principal and 
the assistant superintendent for instruc- 
tion. Secondary teachers are evaluated 
by the principal and the department 
head or director. At the same time, it 
has been decided that the principal will 
prevail in any case where judgments do 
not coincide. Thus, the role of the 
special subject supervisor is less fettered 
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SALARY SCHEDULE OF ITHACA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
July 1, 1956 
Teacher-Preparation Schedule 
LEVEL YEAR 4 5 6 INCREMENT 

Probationary 1 $3,800 $4,100 $4,400 
2 4,000 4,300 4,600 $200 
3 4,200 4,500 4,800 200 
4 4,600 4,900 5,200 400 
5 4,900 5,200 5,500 300 
Regular 6 5,200 5,500 5,800 300 
7 5,500 5,800 6,100 300 
8 5,800 6,100 6,400 300 
9 6,100 6,400 6,700 300 
Distinguished 10 6,400 6,700 7,000 300 
Service 11 6,700 7,000 7,300 300 
12 7,000 7,300 7,600 300 








by evaluative duties; the supervisor is 
freer to act as a consultant and counselor 
to teachers. 


Merit Rating Survey 


At a December 1956 meeting of a com- 
mittee on teacher evaluation of the 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, the president of the Ithaca Teachers 
Association reported on a survey con- 
ducted among our teachers by the as- 
sociation just prior to the Classroom 
Teachers meeting in Washington. Super- 
visors and administrators had no part in 
framing or analyzing the survey. Teach- 
ers were encouraged to make anonymous 
reports. The survey covered these ques- 
tions: 

(1) What, in your opinion, is merit 

rating? 

(2) How do you feel merit rating af- 
fects your morale toward the chil- 
dren? 

(3) How does merit rating affect your 
morale, toward your fellow teach- 
ers? 

(4) How does merit rating affect your 
relationship with your admini- 
strators? 


(5) How does merit rating affect your 
morale toward your community? 


Our association president has kindly 
prepared a resume of responses which is 
incorporated in the next few paragraphs. 
About fifty per cent of all teachers re- 
plied. Non-respondents stated that they 
hesitated to answer in many cases be- 
cause they had not been on the staff long 
enough to form an opinion for which 
they felt qualified to report. 


In answering the first question, one 
teacher said, “To tell the truth, I've 
been so busy teaching I haven’t paid any 
attention to merit rating.” To the 
second question a teacher replied, “The 
key to the entire situation is the manner 
and extent to which the teachers would 
be indoctrinated so as not to view the 
process with fear.” 


Not all responses were favorable. One 
teacher felt that rating might influence 
her in a way that might make her feel 
inferior among fellow teachers. Pre- 
sumably this would be a feeling of a 
teacher who would be denied merit 
recognition while others were elevated to 
the distinguished service level. 
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Question four appears to be signifi- 
cant. Answers were frequent and well 
directed. “I should think the teachers 
would feel a strong relationship,” said 
one teacher, since part of the administra- 
tor’s work is to help the teacher to 
ward the goal of becoming all that he 
is capable of becoming.” Another ob- 
served, “I should like to have an adminis- 
trator feel that I am a friend simply 
because I want to be—not because I have 
an apple to polish. Theirs can be a 
lonely life.” “Rating promotes a secure 
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you know where you stand and where 
you can go for help if needed.” To the 
fifth question a typical answer was, “I 
respect a community that wants top pro- 
fessional teaching, is willing to pay for 
it, and gives recognition for it.” 

In summary, one could scarcely hope 
to make a stronger case for merit salary 
schedules than the reactions quoted 
above. It would appear that the Ithaca 
program, allowing for its imperfections, 
has much to commend it in providing an 


feeling,” comments one teacher—“Lets environment for learning. 





The Study Conference on Merit Rating [NEA Department of Classroom Teachers] 
came to four points of agreement: (1) it defined merit rating [as] “a subjective, 
qualitative judgment of a teacher made administratively by one or more persons, 
with or without the participation or the knowledge of the person rated, for purposes 
of determining salary”; (2) it opposed merit rating as defined as a basis upon which 
to determine salaries; (3) it endorsed evaluation of teaching for the purpose of 
improvement of instruction; (4) it approved a continuation of research to arrive at 
sound, objective criteria for the determination of salary schedules. 

. . « [A professional salary schedule includes the following characteristics:] (1) 
[it] should be based upon preparation, teaching experience, and professional growth 
as evidenced by objective means, such as college courses, travel, participation in 
professional organizations, workshops, and other allied activities; (2) [it] should 
include extended service maximums for teachers who continue to grow 
professionally after having attained the maximum by annual increments; (3) [it] 
should have as the maximum salary one which teachers can attain within a reasonable 
period of time; (4) [it] should include increments of sufficient amount so that the 
teacher can double his beginning salary in not more than 10 to 12 years; (5) [it] 
should be determined cooperatively by the school board, the administration, and the 
local teachers association; (6) [it] should admit no discrimination as to sex or 
number of dependents; (7) [it] should be applied in actual practice. It should not 
be merely a paper schedule. From “Classroom Teachers Speak on Merit Rating,” Report 
of the Study Conference on Merit Rating, November 23-24, 1956. Published March 
1957. p. 4-5; 11-12 





We recognize the continued interest in merit rating for the purpose of salary 
scheduling. Since no satisfactory and fair system has been devised to date, we oppose 
merit rating at this time. We recommend further that careful and thorough investiga- 
tion and evaluation precede consideration of such a rating. From “Merit Pay: What 
To Do About It,” an Action Pamphlet prepared by the Research Committee of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, Michigan Education Association. 














Awards for Notable Service 


| T MAY be well to state at the outset 
what Newton’s Notable Service Plan is 
not. It is NOT: (1) a plan recently put 
into effect whose provisions will not be 
in full force for several more years, but 
which is already being hailed as a “suc- 
cess”; (2) a plan requiring systematic 
and organized comparative ratings of 
teachers by committees, panels, or hired 
experts; (3) a plan which is practically 
indistinguishable from a basic salary 
schedule in that almsot everybody who is 
going to get a raise anyway gets it under 
the guise of being “meritorious”; and 
(4) a plan attended by publicity for the 
recipient and notoriety for the non-re- 
cipient. 

It is, instead, a plan which (1) has 
been in force without furor or tension 
for a decade in a school system of 700 
teachers; (2) awards extra money not on 
the basis of direct incentive but after the 
fact of notable achievement; (3) awards 
$150 as a special continuing increment 
to teachers deemed to be serving not just 
successfully, but notably; (4) makes 
teachers eligible for an additional award 
of $150: every third year, providing that 
the high quality of their service is main- 
tained. It is not surprising, then that the 
proportion of the staff receiving notable 
service awards has at times been as low 
as ten per cent and never has gone above 
16 per cent. 

The beginning for the Newton Schools 
was 1908. On January 13 of that year, 
the Newton School Committee voted 
unanimously to accept a merit plan pre- 
sented by Superintendent Frank E. 
Spaulding. By this plan, a teacher's ad- 
vancement beyond the “regular salary” 
of $675 per year was based entirely on 


Harold B. Gores 


Superintendent of Schools 
Newton, Massachusetts 


her success as a teacher. There were no 
automatic increments, and teachers who 
were deemed “not to be worth” more 
than $675 per year continued at that 
salary until “their services improved 
enough to justify more.” The method of 
evaluation of teachers to determine 
salary adjustments has been described by 
Dr. Spaulding as follows: 

I know of no infallible method of deter- 
mining the degree of efficiency of a teacher, 
and of forecasting the possibilities and the 
probabilities of her growth in efficiency. 
All my experience and all my study of the 
subject inclines me strongly to the opinion, 
however, that under such conditions as pre- 
vail in this city no method of determining 
these important points is open to less 
objection than the simple and direct method 
of depending upon the best judgment of 
masters, supervisors, and superintendents— 
this judgment in the case of each teacher to 
be deliberately formulated by these super- 
visory officers in consultation, the superin- 
tendent assuming the final responsibility for 
the ultimate decision. All these officers, in 
their supervisory capacity, are compelled 
constantly, though usually indirectly, to pass 
judgment upon teachers’ efficiency; they pass 
such judgment every time they commend or 
criticize, every time they point out errors 
to be avoided and better ways to be pursued, 
every time they decide to recommend or not 
to recommend a candidiate for an appoint- 
ment. The judgment of these officials is thus 
necessarily and continually exercised in de- 
termining the worth and the merits, even 
the relative worth and the relative merits, 
of individual teachers.! 

This merit plan operated in Newton 
for the years that Dr. Spaulding was 
superintendent — 1908-1914 — but there- 





*Frank E. Spaulding, School Superintendent in 
Action in Five Cities (Rindge, New Hampshire: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1955). 
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after gradually diminished in its applica- 
tion until, by 1920, the records contain 
reference only to the fact that the School 
Committee asserts its right to raise in- 
dividual teachers beyond the stated max- 
imum.? 

In 1947, under Dr. Homer W. Ander- 
son, Superintendent, a committee of four 
persons working with the late Alfred D. 
Simpson of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, prepared a report 
entitled “A Program to Relate Salary to 
Competence.”* This was the beginning 
of our present Notable Service program. 


This proposal suggested the following 
criteria for identification of persons ren- 
dering notable services: 


I. Personal Qualifications: Mental and 
physical health, human understand- 
ing and sympathy, sense of humor, 
ethical character, etc. 


II. Professional Preparation: Educa- 
tional training, in-service education, 
general professional advancement. 


III. Professional Performance: 
A. Instructional skills 
B. Professional attitudes 
C. Professional activities 


These criteria were set forth in detail 
in a Guide to Identification of the Pro- 
fessional and Master Teacher, a hand- 
book designed to help standardize the 
method of detecting such teachers. 
Salary differentials were provided by 
designating three salary tracks: Standard, 
Professional, and Master. Annual incre- 
ments were varied accordingly—Stand- 
ard, $150; Professional, $200; and Mas- 
ter, $250—all with corresponding differ- 





*A merit plan was instituted by Dr. Spaulding 
in Minneapolis, and later in Cleveland. We do 
not know how long the plans lasted after he 
concluded his administration in these cities. 

‘Charles O. Richter, then Administrative As- 
sistant, now Assistant Superintendent; Anna 
E. Gorman, elementary teacher; Frederick O. 
Holmes, high school teacher; and Ruth M. 
Twiss, high school teacher, “A Program to Re- 
late Salary to Competence.” A New England 
School Development Council publication, 1947. 
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ences in maxima. Movement from one 
level to the next was to be as follows: 

1. All teachers started on the Standard 
level. 

2. Any teacher who possessed a 
bachelor’s degree (the requirement was 
waived for teachers entering Newton 
prior to January |, 1942) and who had 
served for three or more years in the 
system was eligible for promotion from 
the Standard to the Professional level. 
This promotion depended on the recom- 
mendation of the principal, supported 
by the completed Guide to Identification 
of the Professional and Master Teacher. 
Any teacher who failed to receive the 
principal's recommendation could re- 
quest an explanation with right of ap- 
peal to the superintendent for a hearing. 
The superintendent, in turn, could refer 
this appeal to an Advisory Council on 
Personnel, composed of - staff-elected 
teachers and administrators representing 
all levels of teaching and preparation 
which would appoint an ad hoc com- 
mittee of three to hear the evidence and 
to recommend a course of action to the 
superintendent. On being promoted to 
the Professional level, the teacher's an- 
nual increment was increased to $200 
until the Professional maximum was 
reached, or until the teacher was pro- 
moted to the Master level. 

3. Any teacher who possessed a mas- 
ter’s degree (to be waived for teachers 
who entered the system prior to January 
1, 1947) and who had served as a Profes- 
sional teacher for at least two years was 
eligible for promotion to Master 
Teacher. The pattern followed the same 
as for promotion to Professional teacher. 
On being promoted to the Master level, 
the teacher's annua! increment was to 
be $250, until the maximum for this 
level was reached. 

This plan was 


presented to the 


teachers of Newton through the Newton 
Teachers Federation, during the school 
year 1948. While accepting the principle 
involved by a substantial margin, they 
proposed some revisions. After consulta- 
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tion with the president of the Newton 
Teachers Federation and other school 
personnel, a revised plan was drawn up 
and presented to the School Committee 
by Superintendent Homer W. Anderson 
on June 14, 1948. When the School Com- 
mittee endorsed the plan, it was put 
into operation and remains in effect to- 
day. 
Description of the Present Plan 


The plan assumes that (1) teachers 
who advance regularly on the basic 
schedule are thereby being recognized 
as successful teachers, and (2) failure to 
qualify for notable services is in no way 
a detraction from successful teachers 
whose salaries advance regularly on the 
basic salary schedule. 

Eligibility is a rather simple matter, 
having but two controls as follows: (a) 
Teachers must serve at least two years in 
Newton to be eligible for the first incre- 
ment for notable services. They are 
eligible for consideration every third 
year thereafter. (b) Teachers must serve 
at least two years on a regular maximum 
to be eligible for additional salary incre- 
ments, except that those teachers who 
have served at least two years on a pre- 
vious maximum may be eligible after 
one year of service on the present maxi- 
mum. 

Qualifications for additional incre- 
ments are stated in positive terms and 
provide a tool for systematically record- 
ing evidence of notable service. Princi- 
pals are asked to record evidence under 
each of the conclusions which describe 
the teacher's services. This tends to keep 
the process on a positive plane and elimi- 
nates some of the difficulty of subjective 
“ratings.” As set forth in the guide, a 
teacher must possess the following quali- 
fications to be recommended for addi- 
tional increments: 


I. He is superior in his classroom ac- 
tivities and associations with pupils. 
A. He uses modern teaching tech- 

niques and procedures consist- 
ently and efficiently. 
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B. His pupils’ achievement approxi- 
mates what may reasonably be 
expected of them. 

C. He handles problems of pupil 
adjustment with attention to the 
development of wholesome atti- 
tudes. 

D. He shows a friendly concern in 
pupils’ out-of-school interests and 
utilizes them wherever possible. 

E. He achieves excellent group con- 
trol without autocratic domina- 
tion. 

II. He consistently maintains friendly 
and constructive relations with 
other teachers, principals, consul- 
tants, supervisors, parents, and 
people in the community. 

III. He has demonstrated confidence in 
himself and belief in the importance 
of the profession of teaching by the 
extent and quality of his prepara- 
tion for teaching and by his present 
plans and programs for personal and 
professional improvement. He dem- 
onstrates studentship in education. 


IV. He works enthusiastically and crea- 
tively for the advancement of the 
education of pupils, both in his own 
school, and in the wider range of 
the Newton Public Schools. In other 
words, he has had an impact on 
practice in his own school and in 
the school system.* 


When the principal has satisfied him- 
self that the evidence under all four 
criteria strongly indicates that notable 
services are being rendered by a teacher, 
he submits the evidence to the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. The Assist- 
ant Superintendent and the Superinten- 
dent, after study, submit their recom- 
mendation to the School Committee. To 
insure careful study of every prospective 
recipient and to elimniate mass recom- 





‘A majority of teachers can negotiate the first 
three qualifications with ease. It is the fourth 
qualification—impact on the school system at 
large—which results in the limited number of 
awards. 
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mendations, these may be submitted at 
any regular meeting of the School Com- 
mittee. Recommendations are kept con- 
fidential. However, this does not exclude 
tapping every source of available data 
bearing on the quality of the teacher's 
services. When the recommendations are 
approved, the salary adjustment becomes 
effective on the first day of the month 
following the meeting of the School 
Committee in which action was taken. 

These salary adjustments are as fol- 
lows: (a) The basic notable service in- 
crement is $150 (over and above the 
regular increment). (b) Teachers not on 
maximum who maintain or improve the 
qualifications on which the first incre- 
ment for notable service was based, may 
be advanced an additional increment of 
$150 every third year until they attain 
the regular maximum, on which they 
must serve two years before they become 
eligible for advancement to the maxi- 
mum for notable services. (c) Teachers 
recommended for advancement beyond 
the regular maximum may be advanced 
$300, to be awarded in two steps of $150 
each, provided that they serve a mini- 
mum of two years on the first step and 
provided that the high quality of their 
service is maintained. 

These amounts of money obviously do 
not make this an incentive plan. Rather, 
it is looked upon in the way implied by 
its title, a “Notable Service Award,” or 
recognition of a job well done. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that the plan has 
enjoyed a relatively long life. 

As of October, 1956, a total of 114 
persons currently in our employ have re- 
ceived notable service awards. Eighty- 
five recipients had not reached maxi- 
mum at the time of the award; 29 re- 
cipients were at or above maximum. 


Possibilities of a Revision 


In the spring of 1956, a Merit Salary 
Study Committee was set up at the re- 
quest of the Newton School Committee. 
This committee consisted of three mem- 
bers of the School Committee, the Presi- 
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dent of the Newton Teachers Federa- 
tion, a representative of the Newton 
Taxpayers Association, three teachers, 
and the Superintendent and Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. The objec- 
tives of this group were: 


1. To study salary schedules of other 
school systems, especially those having 
career or professional salary plans. 

2. To report to the School Committee 
and the Newton Teachers Federation 
a recommendation for a suggested plan 
to identify and reward the superior 
teacher. 

After carefully examining existing 
merit plans and noting their difficulties 
and shortcomings, it was decided that 
the best approach was to try to improve 
the effectiveness of the current “Notable 
Services” award. The committee reported 
that “the award in general has seemed 
to work satisfactorily in the past, but in 
our opinion does not fully meet the re- 
quirements of today.” The following 
revisions were proposed: 


1. For those teachers below maxi- 
mum, it was recommended that 
one award of $400 in addition to 
the regular increment replace the 
two awards of $150, thus helping 
the superior teacher reach maxi- 
mum sooner. Immediately after 
reaching maximum all teachers 
would be eligible for further 
consideration. 


2. For those teachers at or above 
maximum, it was recommended 
that there be at least one award 
of $400 and that not less than a 
three-year interval transpire be- 
tween any subsequent awards. Such 
awards made to individuals would 
be deemed to be continuous from 
year to year and terminate only 
if the general policy of “Notable 
Service” awards is abandoned or 
materially altered, or if the recipi- 
ent is no longer deemed by the 
School Committee to be rendering 
“notable” service. 
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8. All those teachers who have re- 
ceived the award since the incep- 
tion of the present system would 
be paid an additional sum suffh- 
cient to make the total award $400 
or enough to bring the teacher up 
to maximum if he is less than that 
amount away from maximum. 





This re-study of our notable service 
plan was prompted by two considera- 
tions: (1) the obsoleteness of the size 
of the awards, due to inflation and (2) 
the rising pressure from both business 
and educational circles for some kind of 
mass sorting of abilities by which to 
gauge higher salaries for the most able. 
With respect to raising the amount of 
the award, it is interesting to observe 
that the Study Committee desires to 
hold the total award to an amount as 
low as $400, the theory being—and the 
fear expressed—that larger amounts, es- 
pecially if awarded to a majority of the 
staff, would hinder our efforts to get a 
good basic salary schedule for everybody. 
As far as the pressure to set up an elabo- 
rate apparatus for sorting is concerned, 
the Committee again was fearful that 
the commotion and tension thus set off 
would so threaten the cooperative cli- 
mate existing in the various schools and 
departments that in the long run the 
school children might not be better off. 
As yet no action has been taken. 

We are also currently exploring what 
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may turn out to be a far more workable 
device, at least at the secondary school 
level. Though it is too soon to say with 
certainty, it appears that differentiation 
in salary can be attached to differentia- 
tion of role. Salary schedules already dif- 
ferentiate on the basis of training and 
length of service. We believe there will 
soon emerge in the secondary school a 
plan for salary differential according to 
‘he teacher’s role. This will require a 
fresh look at the traditional pattern of 
“the standard teacher in the standard- 
sized room teaching a standard-sized 
class for a standard number of minutes 
for a standard number of days and for 
a standard salary.” A reconsideration of 
the uniform deployment of staff is long 
overdue. We are persuaded that though 
the ratio of pupils to staff remains the 
same, the quality of instruction can be 
improved by rearranging pupils and 
teachers to create more large classes and 
more small classes. We believe it will 
be found easier to sort jobs than to sort 
people. We believe that having sorted 
out relative responsibilities we then can 
pay distinguished salaries to persons as- 
suming distinguished roles. And we be- 
lieve, too, that under such a system the 
children, and therefore the profession of 
teaching, will benefit. 

In the meantime, we shall continue 
to recognize our notable teachers, after 
the fact of their notability, until some- 
thing better comes along. 








The National Education Association believes that it is a major responsibility of the 
teaching profession, as in other professions, to evaluate the quality of its services 
continually. Such evaluation will be effective only when done as a cooperative en- 
deavor by all concerned and when based upon educational factors. 


However, the NEA, after a considered review of the volume of available inconclusive 
evidence, reaffirms its opposition to merit rating related to salary scheduling. The NEA 
calls for continuing research to determine objective criteria for salary scheduling, but 
it maintains that experience to date has shown conclusively that basing salaries on 
so-called merit rating without scientific basis for making judgements, destroys pro- 
fessional relationships, creates professional strife, and impedes the cooperative improve- 
ment of education by teachers and administrators. (Motion presented from the floor 
and passed by the Representative Assembly, July 1956.) From NEA Handbook, 
1956-57, p. 110. 








The Story Behind Grosse Pointe’s 
Professional Growth Program 


Tue earned increment principle has 
brought Grosse Pointe Schools excellent 
community relations, outstanding pro- 
fessional improvement, and a superior 
salary schedule. This principle triggered 
the present professional growth program 
which began five years ago when a repre- 
sentative committee of Grosse Pointe 
teachers and administrators developed a 
program for professional improvement. 

It was a bold, confident plan which 
asked point-blank whether professional 
people would go for the principle of the 
earned increment and forego the com- 
forting assurance of “another year, an- 
other raise.” The committee took the 
idea to the entire staff: The pitch—al- 
though school salaries are good now, 
prestige is high and the staff professional, 
the proposed program will improve all 
of these. 


Development of Professional Growth 
Program 


The professional growth program was 
discussed, modified, and finally adopted 
by secret ballot for a two-year trial run. 
The count was 66 per cent for, and 34 
per cent against. After the two-year 
period a second system-wide secret bal- 
lot resulted in a vote of 90 per cent for 
its continuation. 

The Grosse Pointe School System 
serves an upper middle class, residential 
community, including the five Grosse 
Pointe municipalities and a fraction of 
another. Its citizenry are employed pri- 
marily in professional, technical, and 
business executive categories. Cultural 


James W. Bushong 
Superintendent of Schools 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


and other advantages are generously pro- 
vided. School patrons expect and require 
an outstanding system staffed by highly 
competent teachers. More than three 
out of four graduates enroll in college. 
Parents are interested in and inquisitive 
about school affairs. They support the 
educational program financially if in- 
dicated needs make sense. 


Community Approval of Plan 


Hence, the general community posi- 
tively approved the plan of long-term 
professional growth. In their occupations 
school patrons have become conditioned 
to prevailing industrial pay plans. It 
made sense to them that their children’s 
teachers would stake their financial 
future on professional improvement. 
This reciprocal faith has been justified: 
the school staff has provided overwhelm- 
ing evidence of professional growth; the 
community has seen to it that profes- 
sional salaries are paid. The most recent 
example occurred early this spring when 
the voters passed a four mills additional 
operating levy for two years. 

Major emphasis in the promotional 
campaign has been to raise teacher sal- 
aries. Reasons stated by community lead- 
ers include: (1) they deserve high sal- 
aries for continuously demonstrating 
professional growth; (2) they are gifted; 
(3) they produce (;4) they look for ways 
to improve the schools and to serve our 
community; (5) they are truly extraor- 
dinary people; and (6) we want our 
children taught by master teachers. We 
have them; let's keep them. 
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The Board of Education has spear- 
headed the entire campaign. Its members 
announced prior to the last election that 
all staff salaries would be raised $300 
next fall. They also favor raising salaries 
another $200 in September, 1958, and 
have indicated their intention to do so. 
Recently action set up revised salary 
schedules incorporating these raises as 
proposed by the superintendent and in- 
cluded a flat five per cent increase for 
administrators, to equalize comparative 
responsibility. The non-certificated per- 
sonnel received $25 extra per month. 

One of the most effective arguments 
for promoting the extra four mills elec- 
tion was this: “Grosse Pointe teachers do 
not get automatic raises. They must earn 
them. The only way a teacher can get 
a raise is to present objective evidence 
of professional growth. Let me tell you 
about the program. . 

Lest our viewpoint be misunderstood, 
the Grosse Pointe staff agrees that most 
teachers do earn their increments regard- 
less of salary program or school system. 
However, the automatic aspect is not 
favored here. 


Criteria for Advancement 


To advance within the Grosse Pointe 
schedule, professional staff members are 
expected to meet one of the following 
requirements: 

1. Completion of a regularly approved 
course at a college or university. More 
than 50 per cent of the professional staff 
take college credit courses each year. 

2. Participation in a workshop or 
other practical course requested by the 
teachers which is sponsored and financed 
by the Board of Education, and, in some 
cases, offers university credit. A variety 
of workshops have been provided free- 
of-charge. These have included spelling, 
arithmetic, art, guidance and counseling, 
audio-visual, and others. Courses under 
Board sponsorship have run _ from 


literary masterpieces in translation to 
Michigan geography. 
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3. Service on professional committees 
meeting outside of school hours. Com- 
mittees on philosophy, selection of text- 
books, and professional problems are 
examples. 


4. Supplementation of teaching with 
approved work experience. Commercial 
teachers might work for six weeks during 
the summer in a downtown business of- 
fice; automotive shop instructors might 
take a summer job with an automobile 
manufacturer—once in two years for pro- 
fessional growth credit. 

5. Travel warranting educational and 
cultural values. Some staff members 
have circled the globe; others have 
visited extensively in Europe; still others 
have made extensive trips in this or 
neighboring countries, taking pictures, 
collecting information and objects for 
exhibit, and have returned to lecture 
classes, other schools, church and serv- 
ice groups; others took exchange teacher 
posts, returning home with many kinds 
of instructional materials. 

6. Participation in other activities 
such as outstanding community service, 
state or national professional commit- 
tees, professional programs at state or 
national conventions. One teacher was 
elected mayor of his municipality. A 
staff member has just been elevated to 
the presidency of a local service club. 
Another teacher is president-elect of a 
section of the state education association. 
Each is a valid service for which profes- 
sional growth credit can be granted. 

An evaluation committee consisting of 
four elementary and three secondary 
teachers recommends appropriate activi- 
ties in this category, and these, in turn, 
are approved by the superintendent. 

7. Other professional work recom- 
mended by the evaluation committee 
and approved by the superintendent.: 

An official transcript is required as evi- 
dence of a college degree, but a passing 
grade as reported by the college to the 
student is sufficient proof of other earned 
college credit. Members requesting pro- 
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fessional growth credit are responsible 
for reporting the latter to the super- 
intendent. Board-sponsored classes are 
reported automatically. Other evidence 
of professional growth—travel, commun- 
ity service, work experience, professional 
committee service—is reported to the 
superintendent by the staff member 
prior to September | of each year. 
Beginning teachers and teachers new 
to Grosse Pointe Public Schools are 
moved automatically to the succeeding 
step on the schedule. This policy is fol- 
lowed because the orientation of ne 
comers is itself professional growth. 


Super Maximum 

The super maximum step is granted 
at all levels to any professional staff mem- 
ber who has served for one year on the 
maximum step of this schedule and has 
earned an equivalent of four semester 
hours of college or university credit over 
a period of three years. A teacher with 
the master’s degree may substitute com- 
mittee-approved travel or other worth- 
while professional experience once in six 
years to meet this requirement. 

Super maximum status is approved for 
a three-year period. To retain status the 
teacher must earn four semseter hours of 
college credit or allowable equivalents as 
listed. If status is not retained, the 
teacher is returned to maximum status. 

A staff member denied super maxi- 
mum status may appeal to the evaluation 
committee for further consideration. Its 
decision is final, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent. 


Encouragement for In-Service Growth 
To encourage staff members to con- 
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tinue a personal program of professional 
growth in service, the Board of Educa- 
tion has made several provisions: (1) It 
pays $5.00 per semester hour for ap- 
proved college credit; (2) it reimburses 
the entire cost of courses requested by 
the staff and sponsored by the Board; 
(3) it provides full tuition for courses 
taken at the suggestion of the super- 
intendent; (4) it allows a $15.00 fee for 
any article written by a staff member and 
published in a professional journal; and 
(5) it offers one day a year without pay 
deduction or loss of sick leave for visit- 
ing other schools. 

To foster long-term programs of pro- 
fessional improvement a _ sabbatical 
leave policy has been established, pro- 
viding extended leaves on half-salary for 
recognized advanced study or educa- 
tional travel. 


Local Factors a Determinant 


We have been asked repeatedly by 
other school systems, “Is this professional 
growth program of yours adaptable to 
any community?” 

Our answer is no, if by adaptable you 
mean in toto; yes, if you mean in part. 
The program was conceived, studied, 
modified, and prepared by and _ for 
Grosse Pointe staff members. It is local- 
ized in the sense of keeping close to the 
attitudes of our own community. It is 
doing the job for us in our system. Each 
community must thoughtfully consider 
its own environment, disposition, status, 
and related characteristics and then de- 
velop its own unique system. At least 
this has been the Grosse Pointe 
experience. 














PROFESSIONAL GROWTH PROGRAM 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF—TEACHERS 


SCHEDULE A 


N.B. All salaries are stated in terms of monthly rates of pay 
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Level of Training 





STEP A.B. DEGREE M.A. DEGREE 


M.A. & 30 HRS. DOCTORATE STEP 











4-yr. level 5-yr. level 6-yr. level 7-yr. level 
1 $450.00 $480.00 $500.00 $515.00 1 
2 472.50 502.50 522.50 537.50 2 
3 495.00 525.00 545.00 560.00 3 
4 517.50 547.50 567.50 582.50 4 
5 540.00 570.00 590.00 605.00 5 
6 562.50 592.50 612.50 627.50 6 
7 585.00 615.00 635.00 650.00 7 
8 607.50 637.50 657.50 672.50 8 
9 630.00 660.00 680.00 695.00 9 
10 652.50 682.50 702.50 717.50 10 
11 675.00 705.00 725.00 740.00 11 
12 697.50 727.50 747.50 762.50 12 
13 720.00 750.00 770.00 785.00 13 
14 742.50* 772.50 792.50 807.50 14 
15 795.00 * - 815.00 830.00 15 
16 837.50* 852.50 16 
17 875.00* 17 








*Super-Maximum step. 


Schedule A covers the following: (All jobs are for ten months unless marked other- 


wise—e.g. 11) 


Teacher, Kindergarten 
Teacher, Grades 1 or 2 
Teacher, Grades 3-4-5 or 6 


Teacher, Elementary Instrumental Music 


Teacher, Slow Learners 
Teacher, Secondary Art 
Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, Secondary English 
Teacher, Secondary Foreign 


Language 


Teacher, Secondary Household Arts 


Teacher, Secondary Industrial Arts 
Teacher, Secondary Mathematics 


Teacher, Secondary Music 


Teacher, Secondary Physical Educ. 


Teacher, Secondary Science 


Teacher, Secondary Social Studies 
Teacher + Associate Librarian 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF—TEACHERS 
SCHEDULE B 


N.B. All salaries are stated in terms of monthly rates of pay 








Level of Training 





STEP A.B. DEGREE M.A. DEGREE M.A. & 30 HRS. DOCTORATE STEP 


4-yr. level 5-yr. level 
1 $472.50 $502.50 
2 495.00 525.00 
3 517.50 547.50 
4 540.00 570.00 
5 562.50 592.50 
6 585.00 615.00 
7 607.50 637.50 
8 630.00 660.00 
9 652.50 682.50 
10 675.00 705.00 
11 697.50 727.50 
12 720.00 750.00 
13 742.50 772.50 
14 765.00 * 795.00 
15 817.50* 
16 
17 


*Super-Maximum Step. 








6-yr. level 7-yr. level 

$522.50 $537.50 1 
545.00 560.00 2 
567.50 582.50 3 
590.00 605.00 4 
612.50 627.50 5 
635.00 650.00 6 
657.50 672.50 7 
680.00 695.00 8 
702.50 717.50 9 
725.00 740.00 10 
747.50 762.50 11 
770.00 785.00 12 
792.50 807.50 13 
815.00 830.00 14 
837.50 852.50 15 
860.00* 875.00 16 
17 


897.50* 








Schedule B covers the following jobs: (All jobs are for ten months unless marked other- 


wise—e.g. 11) 


Elementary ist. Assistant Teacher 

Head Librarian—Secondary School 

Teacher + Assistant or Reserve Coach 
2 Varsity Sports 

Teacher+ Head Coach 1 Varsity Sport 

Teacher+Secondary School Assemblies 

Teacher+ High School Dramatics 

Teacher+ High School Instrumental 
Music 

Teacher+ Vocational Trades 

Speech Correctionist 

Teacher+ Assistant or Reserve Coach in 
one Varsity Sport+ Assistant in two 
other sports 

Teacher+ Dir. of Publication Printing 

Jr. High Teacher+ Safety Patrol 


Remedial Reading Instructor 
(Elementary or Secondary) 

Teacher+Student Association Govern- 
ment Advisor 

Teacher+Student Association Dance 
Advisor 

Teacher+ Audio Visual Coordinator 

Elementary Teacher+Girls Service 
Sponsor 

Elementary Teacher-+ Librarian 

Elementary Teacher+ Safety Patrol 
Sponsor 

Teacher+ Hi Y 

Teacher+Symphony Activities 

Teacher+ Intramural Coordinator and 
Coach 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF—TEACHERS 
SCHEDULE C 


N.B. All salaries are stated in terms of monthly rates of pay 





Level of Training 





STEP A.B. DEGREE M.A. DEGREE M.A. & 30 HRS. DOCTORATE STEP 





4-yr. level 5-yr. level 6-yr. level 7-yr. level 
1 $495.00 $525.00 $545.00 $560.00 1 
2 517.50 547.50 567.50 582.50 2 
3 540.00 570.00 590.00 605.00 3 
4 562.50 592.50 612.50 627.50 4 
5 585.00 615.00 635.00 650.00 5 
6 607.50 637.50 657.00 672.50 6 
7 630.00 660.00 680.00 695.00 7 
8 652.50 682.50 702.50 717.50 8 
9 675.00 705.00 725.00 740.00 9 
10 697.50 727.50 747.50 762.50 10 
11 720.00 750.00 770.00 785.00 11 
12 742.50 772.50 792.50 807.50 12 
13 765.00 795.00 815.00 830.00 13 
14 787.50* 817.50 837.50 852.50 14 
15 840.00* 860.00 875.00 15 
16 882.50* 897.50 16 
17 920.00 * 17 





*Super-Maximum Stp. 


Schedule C covers the following jobs: (All jobs are for ten months unless marked other- 
wise—e.g. 11) 


Elementary Special Subject Consultant High School Head Coach of Two Var- 

Visiting Teacher sity Sports 

Secondary School Counselor and Part- Teacher+Junior High Student Associa- 
Time Teacher tion 

Department Head—Secondary Schools High School Athletic Director (104%) 

Director Student Publications Teacher+ High School Projectionist and 

Teacher+ Photographer for High School Audio-Visual Coordinator 
Publications 





. . » “Des Moines school teachers overwhelmingly oppose a ‘merit pay’ system,” a 
recent poll taken by the salary committee of the Des Moines Education Association 
shows. With 52 of the 63 public schools reporting, the score was 996 teachers against 
a merit system, and only 25 for it. The poll showed that 1,064 teachers favor the 
present salary schedule system based on training and experience, used here and in most 
cities. Only 40 said they favored changes in the present schedule. From “ ‘Merit Pay’ 
for Teachers,’ compiled by O. E. Turpin, in Nespraska EpucaTion News, January 
25, 1957. 








Brief Descriptions of Merit Salary Schedules 
in Selected School Districts 


Schedules Based Upon Both the 
Acceleration and Super-Maximum 
Principles 
Alton, Illinois. In 1943 teachers, ad- 
ministrative staff, and board members 
collaborated to design a new salary sched- 
ule incorporating the merit factor. 
Briefly, the plan is as follows: Three 
times a year the teacher and his princi- 
pal confer more or less formally on what 
constitutes superior teaching and the 
degree to which it is achieved in his 
classroom. Cooperatively, they agree 
upon a rating of three points, two points, 
or one point. Comments are recorded 
on a form and signed by both teacher 
and principal. Each retains a copy. One 
is forwarded to the superintendent of 
schools. If they cannot agree upon a rat- 
ing, an appeal is made to the superin- 
tendent. The annual increment resulting 
from the merit factor is ralatively small, 
being only $54, $36, or $18. The total 
amount accruing from merit pay is $540. 
This becomes a part of a teacher's base 
pay.—Macy Pruitt, Administrative As- 

sistant Board of Education. 


Champaign, Illinois. Teachers have 
been evaluated by a committee of fellow 
teachers during each of the past 13 years. 
Members of the Champaign Education 
Association first developed the evalua- 
tion comittee in 1944. The Board of 
Education approved it and incorporated 
its powers into the Board's rules and 
regulations. The committee consists of 
the superintendent and teachers elected 
by the Association from elementary, 
junior high, and senior high levels. 

The evaluation process does not sup- 
ply a differential, but does determine 
whether or not a teacher merits an an- 
nual increment. It is believed that pro- 


fessional growth and growth in the field 
of human relations are equally good for 
bettering the teaching profession. Six 
credits must be turned in for each five- 
year period a teacher remains in the 
school system. In addition to academic 
credit for work at an accredited college 
or university, two credits are allowed for 
travel, research, article or textbook 
writing, or “just plain work.” The com- 
mittee determines what credit shall be 
given. This is done according to definite 
criteria. The fact that the criteria origi- 
nated in a democratic manner, and that 
our committee itself works in a demo- 
cratic manner, keeping the confidence of 
the faculty at all times, has led to its 
prestige among our staff today. 

At an early spring meeting, the evalua- 
tion committee goes over the record 
cards of each teacher whose five-year 
period will be ending the next school 
year. Notification is then sent those who 
have not turned in evidence of six cred- 
its gained in one way or another in ac- 
cordance with the established rules. The 
number of credits still to be earned is 
indicated. The teacher having a defici- 
ciency of credits must then take some 
meaningful work at summer session, or 
complete the number needed in some 
other way for evaluation during that 
fifth year. 

Contracts given out in the spring of 
that last year of the “evaluation period”’ 
reflect the continuation of the annual in- 
crement or its loss for those who 
have not taken cognizance of the neces- 
sity for growing. The following year, one 
increment may be deducted if no further 
credits have been earned, and so on. 

When the system was established, 
there was no clause which required any- 
one then at the maximum to continue 
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study or professional growth. This flaw 
in the system has been changed today. 
The committee has earned the faith 
of the teachers, for it has shown that it 
acts on a strictly professional basis and 
keeps information in strictest confidence. 
It is believed that no ill will has ever 
been engendered by decisions made by 
the teacher-elected committee.'—E. H. 
Mellon, Superintendent, Champaign 
Community Unit 4 Schools. 


Leon County, Florida. A merit salary 
plan has been a feature of the Leon 
County salary schedule since 1946-47. A 
representative committee of principals, 
teachers, and lay citizens devised and 
recommended this plan to the Board of 
Public Instruction. The merit feature is 
designed to improve instruction, reward 
teachers for exceptional work, and assure 
maintenance of a high standard of 
performance. 

When the plan was initiated, the serv- 
ice of a teacher was appraised by three 
persons; at present the building princi- 
pal does the appraising. The instrument 
has been simplified so that when a 
teacher shows professional improvement 
the principal simply recommends that 
he be given additional pay for his serv- 
ices. The merit feature of the schedule 
may increase or decrease the salary of 
any one of Leon County’s 571 teachers. 
Rarely has a salary been decreased. The 
schedule has been mainly used, funds 
being available, to reward a teacher for 
outstanding contributions to the school 
or community. 

Those who operate under this sched- 
ule believe it has improved instruction. 
The success of the program, it is felt, 
depends on administrative leadership 
marked by outstanding executive ability; 
it requires an evaluating person of such 





*Supplemental to the above provisions, the 
Rules and Regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion include the following: “The Board of 


Education may grant additional pay above the 
provisions of the salary schedule to teachers who 
have given outstanding service to the Cham- 
paign School System.” 
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character and integrity that personalities 
do not influence his evaluation of teach- 
ers. Leon County teachers believe that 
through daily association, observation, 
and experiences which come about dur- 
ing the operation of the school, a princi- 
pal can evaluate teachers and have an 
accurate knowledge of the capabilities 
and the quality of the work of each mem- 
ber of the faculty. Principals have ad- 
ministered the schedule in a manner so 
that teachers have confidence in their 
judgment. Morale among teachers is 
considered good. 

In summary, the plan is basically 
simple: The merit feature is used princi- 
pally to increase a teacher's salary; it 
tends to reward more rapidly a begin- 
ning teacher who demonstrates excep- 
tional ability; the base salary schedule 
for training and experience prevails for 
the average teachers; and increments 
for merit raises vary from $10 to $100 
per year.—Amos Godby, Superintendent 
of Schools. 


Riverside,California. The salary sched- 
ule is the usual preparation and experi- 
ence type. The only merit features 
involved are relatively minor in nature. 


Additional compensation may be given 
to certificated employees in recognition 
of outstanding service to the school sys- 
tem. During the past four or five years 
this has involved not more than a dozen 
teachers of the total staff of 800. The 
compensation is granted only upon rec- 
ommendation of the Superintendent of 
Schools with the approval of the Board 
of Education. The amount and duration 
of such compensation is set by the Board 
of Education upon recommendation of 
the superintendent. The following 
criteria is used as a basis for recom- 
mendation by the superintendent: 

(1) Exceptional skill as a classroom 
teacher which results in outstanding 
general performance of students; (2) 
unusual ability in pupil-teacher relation- 
ships extending beyond the immediate 
classroom; (3) able leadership in cur- 
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riculum projects of the local school or 
the central office; and (4) outstanding 
service in school and community which 
has received general acclaim. 

It is the duty of principals and the 
superintendent annually to examine 
with care the activities of the certificated 
employees of the system, and to take ap- 
propriate action where service performed 
is of exceptional excellence, or where it 
is below a standard which may be reason- 
ably expected. 

The other merit feature involves hold- 
ing any employee without salary increase 
if service is rated unsatisfactory. The 
numbers involved here have been even 
smaller. If a teacher does not receive a 
satisfactory evaluation by his principal 
for a given school term, he receives no 
salary increase for the next school year. 
If he continues to receive annual evalua- 
tions of unsatisfactory, his salary is re- 
duced one step each year until he reaches 
the lowest step in his classification. If he 
is on the maximum step, his salary is 
reduced one step each year, beginning 
with the year following that in which 
his work is unsatisfactory. However, if 
the employee's evaluation is satisfactory 
for the year following that in which he 
received an unsatisfactory evaluation, his 
original placement on the salary sched- 
ule is restored. —R. H. Bradshaw, Acting 
Director of Personnel. 


Shaker Heights, Ohio. Since about 
1926, a modest raise in salary of $50 to 
$200 has been given annually to about 
one-fourth of the teachers on the recom- 
mendation of the principals and on the 
basis of merit. Until recently salaries 
could also be raised two steps ($400) on 
the salary schedule beyond the maximum 
on the basis of merit. The schedule has 
functioned well and with no resentment 
on the part of the teachers.—William 
Slade, Superintendent of Schools. 


University City, Missouri. Teachers in 
University City are not rated. However, 
the salary schedule adopted in 1948 pro- 
vides merit pay for a few teachers who 
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render exceptionally outstanding serv-. 
ice.2 This merit pay may be given a 
teacher on either of the three channels 
of the salary schedule and at any step. 
When a teacher has reached the maxi- 
mum on the bachelor’s schedule, he may 
be moved to the master’s schedule or 
the M. A. plus 30 schedule. When a 
teacher has reached the top on the 
master’s or the M. A. plus 30 schedule, 
it is passible for him to be given up to 
$600.00 as a super-maximum. It should 
be pointed out that this special con- 
sideration is given only to the excep- 
tionally outstanding teacher. At one 
time there was a limit of 10 per cent 
placed on the number who could be re- 
ceiving merit pay, but present thinking 
is that the number should probably be 
less than 10 per cent. 

The present salary schedule provides 
for a sub-maximum of $5000 to $5500. 
This is intended to stop the advance of 
the very few teachers who have been in 
the school system for a number of years 
whose services do not measure up to the 
high standards expected, but who are not 
inferior enough to dismiss. To remain 
at the maximum, a teacher must con- 
tinue to render better than average 
services. 

In order to advance upon the salary 
schedule, teachers must fulfill require- 
ments for professional improvement set 
by the Board of Education. The present 
requirement for professional improve- 
ment is stated as follows: “All teachers 
are expected to be students of educa- 
tional problems and to make reasonable 
efforts to improve themselves in the 
teaching profession. This may be done 
through college class work, workshop, 
in-service training, planned travel, work 
experiences and participation in curricu- 
lum development activities. Teachers 
failing to comply with this requirement 
shall not be entitled to advancement 
provided in the schedule or, if at the 





2Because there have been significant increases 
in recent years this plan has not been followed 
in University City. 
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maximum, shall be subject to such 
action as the Board may determine.” 
—Robert S. Gilchrist, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Walla Walla, Washington. The only 
reference to a merit plan in our salary 
schedule is contained in one sentence: 
“The Board reserves the right to reward 
special merit.”—Arthur D. Jones Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


Waterloo, Iowa. The following state- 
ment is the basis of the merit plan used 
in Waterloo for the past 15 years: “In- 
dividual teachers may be paid above 
schedule for an unusually difficult as- 
signment, for added duties, for meritori- 
ous service, and when additional qualifi- 
cations are required. Individual teachers 
may be paid below this schedule after 
they have been warned of doing un- 
satisfactory work.’”’ Recommnedations 
for extra pay for meritorious service are 
made by principals, directors, supervisors, 
or heads of departments. The super- 
intendent of schools, who has responsi- 
bility for the final decision, reviews all 
recommendations. Conferences may be 
held between the superintendent and 
persons making recommendations. 
Waterloo has about 500 teachers. 
Twenty-five to 30 per cent of the teach- 
ers, other than coaches, receive pay 
above schedule in amounts varying from 
$100 to $500. 

The following philosophy underlies 
this plan of extra payment: 


1. The first requirement for a merit 
pay system is a good salary schedule 
which guarantees every satisfactory 
teacher a decent salary. 

2. The second requirement is willing- 
ness of representatives of teachers and 
adminsitration to cooperate in working 
out a plan. 

3. Other professions have a local fee 
schedule, and to a great extent each 
member of the profession charges like 
fees for like services. As a member of 
a profession earns the respect and confi- 
dence of his community he attracts more 
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clients and collects more fees; thus he 
augments his income. In the case of a 
teacher, regardless of community respect 
and confidence, he does not collect addi- 
tional salary except as a board of educa- 
tion adopts a plan by which the teacher 
may be paid above the accepted schedule. 

4. When teachers assume the extra 
duties of coaching athletics or other 
formal activities they are justly paid 
above the schedule. However, many 
teachers—working in a more informal 
way with children, using extra time and 
energy, and having a significant effect 
upon their lives—often are not recog- 
nized in extra pay schedules because this 
kind of work is not carried on with 
groups of pupils in a series of formal 
practice exercises. 

No one contends the Waterloo plan is 
perfect. Everyone recognizes that mis- 
takes are made. The administrator has 
an opportunity to be unfair, the “apple 
polisher” has a chance to gain an unfair 
advantage, but with the proper system 
of checks and balances these obstacles 
may be overcome. To a considerable 
extent administrative mistakes favor the 
better teachers; those made in using the 
lock-step schedule often favor the poorer 
teachers.—Jack M. Logan, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


Winnetka, Illinois. The salary plan 
of New Trier Township High School 
District provides a basic salary which 
begins as $4,200 for an AB degree with 
increments representing a maximum of 
$7,500 for the average classroom teacher. 
The salaries of teachers carrying extra 
load and responsibility, such as coaches, 
sponsors of dramatics, publications, and 
other activities may increase to as much 
as $8,200; minor administrative officers, 
such as heads of departments and class 
personnel chairmen, may receive a maxi- 
mum of $8,800; the dean of boys and 
dean of girls, a maximum of $10,000. 
Salaries of administrative officers operat- 
ing on a twelve-month basis are much 
higher. They are determined by the 
Board of Education as individual cases. 
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Minimum salary increases are $200 each 
year for the first ten years, and $100 each 
year up to the maximum of the range in 
which the teacher is classified. Teachers 
who carry more than the avarage load or 
responsibility or who are judged to be 
especially effective receive much larger 
annual increases. 

The Board has adopted the following 
provisions: “Salaries above those listed 
in the normal range shall be paid to 
teachers who render exceptionally meri- 
torious service as the board, upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, shall 
determine.” 

The work of the coach, the activity 
sponsor, the department head, or adviser 
chairman is taken into account in setting 
the basic salary. Specific additional 
stipends are not paid for activities. How- 
ever, generally speaking, teachers who 
assume work or responsibility over and 
above the normal class load receive sal- 
aries at least $500 greater than the 
normal range up to the maximum 
prescribed; teachers in minor administra- 
tive classifications will have salaries 
approximately $1,000 above the normal 
range up to the maximum prescribed. 
Teachers who rise to the top of their 
class may expect recognition of their ef- 
fectiveness and achievement and may 
receive salary increases beyond the stated 
maximums. 

This plan provides variable pay for 
variable loads and variation in pay in 
relation to teaching effectiveness. It has 
been in operation for more than ten 
years and is substantially the plan which 
has been followed for nearly 50 years. 
Each year teachers’ committees ap- 
pointed to confer with the board con- 
cerning salaries have repeatedly ap- 
proved the principles embodied in the 
New Trier plan. It is believed that it has 
worked very effectively. One reason for 
this success is the high basic rate for all 
teachers. There is no limitation on the 
number of teachers who may receive the 
super-maximums, and teachers generally 
recognize that those who work longer 
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hours or carry more responsibility should 


receive higher  salaries.— Wesley  L. 
Brown, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Schedules Based Upon the Principle 


of Acceleration 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. The Board 
of Education does not exercise a “merit 
rating” salary plan, except by Item II-K 
of the policy which reads: “Increments 
may be adjusted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and the ap- 
proval of the Board of Education.” The 
approach has been more from an in-serv- 
ice training program, operated and paid 
for by the board and credited to par- 
ticipating teachers for salary purposes.— 
O. E. Hill, Superintendent of Schools. 


Schedules Based Upon the 


Super-Maximum Principle 


Chaffey Schools, Ontario, California. 
After serving four years at the schedule 
maximum a teacher may be granted an 
additional $100 per year. The only con- 
dition is that the teacher shall be satis- 
factory in the eyes of the administration. 
A superior rating is not required, and 
the super-maximum may continue to be 
granted by the administration at the end 
of each four-year period at maximum. It 
may be significant that, since the incep- 
tion of the provision, no teacher has 
been denied the super-maximum bonus. 
—Allan G. Smith, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


Columbia, Missouri. The salary sched- 
ule includes four salary classes: Class I 
(B.S. degree); Class II (150 semester 
hours); Class III (M. A. degree + 30 
semester hours); and Class IV (M. A. 
degree + 60 semester hours). The Board 
of Education may exercise judgment in 
classes II] and IV on the basis of merit. 
At the present time six or eight staff 
members have been elevated to Class III 
or Class IV on the basis of merit rather 





SApparently there has been a change of policy 
from the practice reported in 1955-56. See 


Figure, page 130. 
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than on the basis of graduate credit.— 
Neil C. Aslin, Superintendent of Schools. 


Parma, Ohio. The single salary sched- 
ule originally adopted by the Parma City 
Board of Education on May 23, 1944, 
provides for a super-maximum salary for 
teachers of unusual ability. Section VI-E 
of the salary schedule states: “On the 
joint recommendation of supervisors, 
building principal, and superintendent, 
teachers having unusual ability and hav- 
ing served at the maximum salary for a 
period of not less than five years, for 
highly meritorious work or special serv- 
ices may be advanced to a super-maxi- 
mum salary up to but not exceeding 
$300 above the maximum in each class.” 

Although the salary schedule provides 
for super-maximum salaries, these in- 
creases have not been granted because of 
continuous improvement of the schedule, 
and because there have been very few, 
if any, teachers who have been long 
enough at the maximum. If and when 
the super-maximum is considered, a self- 
appraisal which is now used for teacher- 
principal evaluation conferences will un- 
doubtedly be used to discover those 
teachers who would qualify. 

Certain other provisions of the salary 
schedule are, in effect, a reverse of the 
merit idea. Annual increment increases 
in salary are not considered to be auto- 
matic. Recommendations for advance- 
ment in salary are made annually to the 
Board of Education by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. The annual increment is 
granted only to those members of the 
teaching staff who render satisfactory 
service and who -evidence continuous 
professional growth. Upon recommenda- 
tion of a building principal, and/or the 
Director of Elementary Education, and 
the Superintendent of Schools, a teacher 
may, on account of unsatisfactory per- 
formance of a teaching or extra-class- 
room assignment, or evidence of a non- 
professional attitude toward the school 
program, be re-employed without stipu- 
lated increment.—Carl C. Byers, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 
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Salem, Massachusetts. As “Growth in 
Service” is the basis of the salary sched- 
ule, the following plan for a super-maxi- 
mum schedule was worked out by a 
teachers’ salary committee with the local 
school committee effective September, 
1953: (1) That a super-maximum sup- 
plement be established and added to the 
present teachers’ salary schedule in the 
amount of $200; (2) that this super- 
maximum would affect all teaching per- 
sonnel upon reaching the top of their 
salary column bracket; (3) that to retain 
this $200, it will be necessary for those 
receiving this super-maximum to accu- 
mulate three credits in every four-year 
period; and (4) that those eligible to 
receive the super-maximum and failing 
to meet the credit requirements in a 
given four-year period will be penalized; 
the $200 increment will be forfeited; 
their period of eligibility will be delayed 
for two years. 

The three credits required every four 
years may be obtained in many ways— 
regular college courses; in-service work- 
shops or courses; travel; private study; 
curricula revisions; committee participa- 
tion and outstanding meritorious work. 
—Peter F. Carbone, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. The 
School District, in revising its salary 
schedule for 1956-57, realized that cer- 
tain basic principles must guide a com- 
mittee in planning a “career-type”’ salary 
schedule: 

1. Teaching must be considered a pro- 
fession. To be so considered, salaries 
must be substantially increased. Teachers 
must accept the responsibilities that go 
with a profession. Attitudes, public rela- 
tions, interest in the development of the 
child, study, and professional develop- 
ment all must be a part of the teacher's 
programs and philosophies if they are to 
function as members of a profession. 

2. Professional growth of teachers is a 
major factor in the development of per- 
sonnel policies. Teachers grow profes- 
sionally when they realize that school 
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problems are their concern and that they 
have responsibility in their solution. 

3. A salary schedule should not only 
attract the best possible candidates, but 
provide incentives for professional 
growth by differentiated increments. 

4. Recognition of professional growth 
and participation should be recognized 
by additional salary consideration when 
certain maximums have been reached. 

5. An adequate personnel program 
should be organized for the selection, 
orientation, and guidance of new 
teachers. 

The salary schedule of Upper Darby 
provides: 

1. Regular service increments are 
given annually according to the follow- 
ing: 


Regular 
Classification Increment 
A-2-3 (years) $ 200 
B-4 (bachelor’s) 200 
C-5 (master’s) 300 
D-6 (master’s + 30) 350 
E-7 (doctorate) 400 


2. When a teacher earns a master’s 
or a doctor's degree he is given a special 
increment of $300 for earning the degree 
in addition to the regular increment for 
the new classification. 

3. Two increments of $300 each above 
the final basic salary in the last three 
classifications, C-D-E, may be given on 
recommendation of the principal or the 
supervisor. These are based on evidence 
of (a) professional growth; (b) participa- 
tion in the broad program of the school; 
(c) service to the school district and its 
community. 

This latter provision has necessitated 
new personnel records covering such 
items as membership in professional or- 
ganizations, work in the area of the cur- 
riculum activities (other than those in 
the Extra-Pay Program), community in- 
terests, and the like. 

In addition to the general salary 
schedule Upper Darby has put into 
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operation on an experimental basis for 
1956-57 the “Extra-Duty and Responsi- 
bility-Pay Program.” Three fundamental 
principles govern here: (1) that the 
standard load of each teacher shall con- 
sist of the assignments which are made 
in the morning before school, during the 
school day, and in addition, a reasonable 
amount of time each day after the close 
of school—such a reasonable amount of 
time shall be an average of one hour 
per day or approximately 180 hours per 
year; (2) that supplementary activity as- 
signments over and beyond the normal 
contractual obligation involving con- 
tinuous, long-term, formal schedules of 
service be compensated for by addi- 
tional remuneration; (3) that supple- 
mentary activities be regarded as profes- 
sional assignments which require a 
special skill and training for competent 
performance, and that a. satisfactory 
standard of performance of duty be re- 
quired. 

This Extra-Duty Program will be 
evaluated at the close of this year, 1956- 
57. Its future will depend upon the re- 
sults of that evaluation.—Anne M. 
Osborne, Director of Curriculum. 


Schedule Based Upon Failure of Promotion 
and Professional Improvement 


Pomona California.* The salary sched- 
ule has since 1939 stipulated that 
teachers who fail to render efficient serv- 
ice shall be subject to failure of promo- 
tion or to demotion in salary. 





*The Pomona schedule, which requires (a) 
maintenance of a satisfactory level of perfor- 
mance, and (b) continued professional growth, 
as conditions for advancement on the schedule, 
is typical of many others. It does not reward 
superior service but penalizes unsatisfactory serv- 
ice; it measures professional growth by objective 
evidence rather than by evaluating the actual 
teaching performance, and would not be classi- 
fied as a “merit schedule’’ by the criteria given 
in the opening article of this issue of the Jour- 


The schedule is included here, however, as an 
example of the type of policy which is some- 
times referred to as representing a merit sched- 
ule. 











BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS 


The following are criteria of efficient 
service: (1) good personal and emo- 
tional adjustment and conduct particu- 
larly in professional contacts; (2) con- 
structive professional attitudes; (3) effec- 
tive classroom performance; (4) adher- 
ence to the policies and rules of the 
Board of Education; and (5) satisfactory 
cooperation with the administration of 
the schools. 

Teachers failing to render efficient 
service in accordance with these criteria 
are subject to failure of promotion or 
to demotion. In the case of teachers who 
have not reached their maximum salary, 
the first year of inefficient service dis- 
qualifies them for promotion, and each 
subsequent year of inefficient service 
lowers them one step in the schedule 
until they reach the minimum salary for 
their class. In the case of teachers who 
have reached their maximum salary in 
the schedule, the same provision applies, 
except that they are liable to a lowering 
of salary status after the first year of in- 
efficient service. It is the duty of the 
superintendent to notify any teacher of 
inefhcient service before a salary adjust- 
ment is considered. 

The salary schedule also contains pro- 
visions for professional improvement. 
The presumptive evidence of effort to- 
ward professional growth includes dem- 
onstrated development of personal ad- 
justment and competence. A plan of pro- 
fessional growth is first submitted to the 
principal for his consideration and ap- 
proval. It is then reviewed by the Pro- 
fessional Growth Committee and the 
superintendent. Six units of satisfactory 
professional growth work are required 
for each three-year period. 

Professional growth plans may include 
the following: (1) educational research; 
(2) domestic or foreign travel of educa- 
tional value; (3) publication of signifi- 
cant professional or literary material; 
(4) attendance at approved educational 
conferences or conventions; (5) credit re- 
ceived for college training allied to 
teaching field; (6) work on curriculum 
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and other professional committees sanc- 
tioned by the superintendent; and (7) 
such other projects as may be approved 
by the superintendent after conferring 
with the Board of Education. 


Teachers who fail to seek professional 
growth of a type satisfactory to the 
superintendent are subject to failure of 
promotion or to demotion. In the case of 
teachers who have not reached their 
maximum salary, three years of failure to 
seek professional growth disqualifies 
them for promotion and for each subse- 
quent year of such failure they are 
lowered one step until they reach the 
minimum salary for their class. Their 
period dates do not alter. In the case of 
teachers who have reached their maxi- 
mum salary in the schedule, and have for 
a three-year period failed to seek profes- 
sional growth, there is no penalty the 
following first year. For each succeeding 
year of such failure, they are lowered one 
step on the salary scale. Their period 
dates do not alter. There have been 
several instances where teachers did fail 
to be promoted. Sometimes this im- 
proved the teacher’s service and some- 
times it did not.—LeRoy Allison, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


Schedule Based Upon Professional 
Alertness 


Jamestown, New York. The James- 
town Promotional Increment Plan has 
been in operation since 1947, but it was 
modified in 1951. Teachers with less than 
four years of training and those with a 
bachelor’s degree move automatically, 
year by year, up to step 12. All who have 
five years of college education, with a 
master’s degree, or with 30 hours beyond 
a master’s degree, move automatically 
up to step 15. All with a doctor’s degree 
move automatically up to step 16. To 
progress beyond the automatic steps, a 
teacher must maintain a rating of “ex- 
cellent” (172 or better out of a possible 
210 rating points). To move into the 
next higher level through merit promo- 
tion, a teacher must also have earned at 
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least nine credit hours during the pre- 
ceding six-year period. A teacher remains 
on a promotional level at least three 
years, benefiting by any increments pro- 
vided for that level. The plan has proved 
successful, and teachers are quite satis- 
fied with it. However, a merit-rating 
plan is under consideration. Our Salary 
Committee and the Promotional Incre- 
ment Committee have met jointly with 
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the superintendent and a subcommittee 
of the Board of Education and are now 
attempting to set up a merit-rating plan 
acceptable to both the board and the 
teachers association.5—Carlyle C. Ring, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





‘The superintendent writes, “We do not 
officially consider this a merit plan: . . . Perhaps 
it does have some merit in it!” 





Guides in the Establishment of Merit Systems 


The March issue of the Colorado School Board Bulletin lists five guides in the establish- 
ment of merit systems: (1) Salary maximums and minimums must be high enough 
to attract the best teachers to the school and community; (2) any need for merit rating 
must be felt by those who will be directly affected by it, the teachers as well as all 
other interested groups; (3) the structure of the merit program must be cooperatively 
developed by committees having representation, as active participants, from board, 
community, parents, administration and teachers; (4) the mechanics of rating, including 
means or devices used and personnel charged with rating, must be cooperatively de- 
termined and subject to continuous examination and review; (5) ratings are not to 
be made without full knowledge of the person rated and his right to comment on 
or ask for review of unacceptable ratings. From EpucaTion SuMMaRY, April 20, 1957. 





... William J. Grede, chairman of the National Association of Manufacturers’ taxation 
committee [said] in a speech: “All of us know or have heard of teachers who are 
worth their weight in gold and are head and shoulders above their contemporaries. 
Would we dare recognize this in their salaries, or do we have to stick to salary schedules? 
It is important that in your administration of salary schedules more consideration 
must be given to merit and to quality.” From “What About Merit Rating?” by Norman 
E. Hearn, in MICHIGAN EpucATION JOURNAL, September 1, 1956, p. 21, 39. 





That nineteen school districts in Michigan have tried merit rating and abandoned it 
was another revelation of the [Michigan Education Journal] survey. Morale factors and 
lack of reliable evaluation methods were cited as the two most frequent reasons school 
districts abandon or avoid merit rating. From “What About Merit Rating?” by Norman 
E. Hearn, in MICHIGAN EDUCATION JOURNAL, September 1, 1956, p. 21 
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Merit Salary Schedules Under Study 


Biloxi, Mississippi 
“We are ... in the midst of the study of a merit system for pay. The plan has not 
been completely designed. We hope to have this plan ready by September 1, 1957, 
and to let it apply to the school year 1958-59. We are trying to use as many people in 
this study as possible and, of course, it is a slow process.” 
A. E. Scruggs 
Superintendent of Schools 


Elgin, Illinois 
“We have considered merit salary schedules for many years, but because of our 
many expansion problems, we have been unable to devote the attention that we should 
to this important area.” 
Orrin G. Thompson 
Superintendent of Schools 


Hammond, Indiana 


“We do not have a ‘merit salary’ plan at the present time. We do have under con- 


sideration a super-maximum plan for career teachers.” 
Lee L. Caldwell 
Superintendent of Schools 


Haverhill, Massachusetts 


“Haverhill at the present does not have a merit salary scale. The scale for Haverhill 
teachers is the common preparational experience type. 

“Although we are making a study of competence as it relates to salary, merit as a 
factor of compensation is used only at the several elections leading to tenure and, in’ 
the exceptional case, when a particular teacher is judged to be performing far above 
or far below acceptable standards.” 

Charles L. Whitcomb 
Superintendent of Schools 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


“Our salary schedule is not set up on a merit basis. Merit salary, however, is under 
study.” 
A. F. Jordan 
Superintendent of Schools 
Waukegan Township, Illinois, Secondary Schools 


“... we do not operate [under a merit salary] plan. We have given consideration to 

a ‘teacher evaluation’ plan involving extra increments above the fixed single-salary 
schedule for superior teachers, but no action has been taken as yet.” 

Clarence E. Prichard 

Superintendent of Schools 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


“We do not have in operation at the present time a merit plan of salary increments. 
We have a provision in the salary schedule which would allow us to implement a 
merit plan as soon as we have a plan. At the present time, we are studying the situation 
to see if we can find a plan agreeable to our faculty members.” 

E. G. Burnkrant 
Superintendent of Schools 

















Why Merit Salary Schedules 
Were Abandoned 


Detroit, Michigan 


In the Detroit Public Schools, salary recog- 
nition was given for outstanding teacher 
service approximating $200 per teacher, so 
recommended and given the classification 
Second Assistant (secondary schools) and 
First Assistant (secondary schools). This was 
done in the 1930's and early 1940's prior to 
the inaugration of a single salary schedule 
for all teachers. When the single salary 
schedule was instituted, the practice was 
terminated with the understanding that no 
additional teachers would be recognized in 
this fashion, but those already classified 
would retain their salary differential until 
they were promoted or had retired from the 
system . . . Cost of living adjustments have 
since been effected which have changed the 
differential but not to the extent of eliminat- 
ing it. In conclusion . . . the single salary 
schedule now in effect was a major factor in 
discontinuing the plan. 

George H. Baker 
Executive Administrative Assistant 


District of Columbia 


An incentive salary plan was established in 
the District of Columbia Public Schools by 
a provision in the Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1947. Section 7 of Title IV of the Act is 
quoted below to indicate the exact nature of 
the plan: 

“Sec. 7. On July 1, 1948, and on the first 
day of each fiscal year thereafter, if his work 
is satisfactory, every permanent teacher, 
school officer, or other employee except as 
provided in Section 2 of this Act, shall re- 
ceive an annual increase in salary within his 
salary class or position as hereinbefore pro- 
vided without action of the Board of Educa- 
tion, except that after a teacher, school 
officer, or other employee has received five 
annual increases he shall receive no further 
increases until he is declared eligible there- 
for by the Board of Education on the basis 
of such evidence of successful teaching in the 
case of a teacher or outstanding service in 


the case of a school officer or other employee 
and of increased professional attainments as 
the Board of Education may prescribe, and 
that after having been declared so eligible 
and after having received five more annual 
increases, he shall receive no further increases 
until he is declared eligible therefor by the 
Board of Education on the basis of such evi- 
dence of successful teaching in the case of a 
teacher or outstanding service in the case of a 
school officer or other employee and of in- 
creased professional attainments as the Board 
of Education may prescribe. A program of in- 
service training under regulations to be 
formulated by the Board of Education shall 
be established to promote continuous pro- 
fessional growth among the teachers, school 
officers, and other employees, and such 
teachers, school officers, and other employees 
shall annually report evidence of participa- 
tion in the in-service training program thus 
established and other evidence of profes- 
sional growth and accomplishment.” 

The incentive plan provision was not re- 
quested by the superintendent but was in- 
serted in the Salary Act by Congressional 
Committees. 

In order to meet the requirements of this 
legislation, the superintendent appointed 
a committee of teachers to set up criteria by 
which the professional growth of teachers 
and osficers might be evaluated. The criteria 
were divided into the following four cate- 
gories: (1) in-service program provided by 
or under the direction of assistant or as- 
sociate superintendents, supervising direc- 
tors, divisional directors, directors of super- 
vision and curriculum planning, principals; 
(2) organized study (courses, seminars, work- 
shops, lecture series organized by educational 
associations, colleges, or groups); (3) service 
on city-wide committees, or activities; (4) 
other educational activities. 


As the first step in the preparation of the 
criteria, a study was made of the profes- 
sional growth of teachers in the system dur- 
ing the school year, 1946-47. This survey 
indicated that teachers and officers had par- 
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ticipated in in-service programs under these 
four categories without legislation requiring 
it: (i) in-service program set up by the 
school system; (2) organized in-service 
courses and extension courses through the 
two teachers colleges; (3) lectures sponsored 
by educational groups; and (4) courses and 
organized study in colleges throughout the 
country in summer classes, and in colleges 
in the metropolitan Washington area during 
the school year. 

The survey further showed that the 
teachers and officers had paid approximately 
$11,300 for numbers two and three. 


In June, 1950, after three years of experi- 
ence with the incentive salary plan, the 
superintendent and administrative officers 
concluded that the plan was not necessary, 
that it disturbed professional morale, and 
that it was almost impossible to administer. 
The Board of Education, therefore, sought 
legislation to have this provision deleted 
from the 1947 Salary Act. This legislation 
amending the 1947 Salary Act, was enacted 
on October 24, 1951. 

Norman J. Nelson 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Reviewed briefly are the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Kansas City, Missouri School 
District (January, 1937) which indicate the 
general philosophy practiced in administer- 
ing separate salary schedules for elementary 
and secondary school teachers under the 
merit rating plan. This was effective in the 
school system from the early twenties 
through 1941-42. Modification of the merit 
rating plan began with the 1942-43 school 
year and was abandoned altogether with the 
adoption of a single salary schedule in 1944 
for all instructional personnel, based upon 
formal scholastic preparation and years of 
experience. 

Among the basic factors influencing the 
abandonment of the merit rating plan were 
the following: (1) subjective evaluation of 
the quality of instruction; (2) arbitrary 
limitation of the numbers eligible for any 
one classification; (3) misunderstandings 
among teachers within school faculties, and, 
(4) misinterpretations of the true role of the 
principal in the improvement and super- 
vision of instruction. 
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Secondary Teachers. High school teachers 
shall be classified into four groups with 
salaries and advances in salaries subject to 
the following provisions: (1) not more than 
15 per cent of the teachers in Group I; not 
more than 25 per cent of the teachers in 
Group II; not more than 40 per cent of the 
teachers in Group III (this results in 20 per 
cent or more of the teachers being classified 
in Group IV); (2) that promotions depend 
upon meritorious service and continued pro- 
fessional advancement and skill in manage- 
ment and in teaching. All promotions shall 
be made upon the recommendation of the 
principal of the high school and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Board of Directors; 
(3) a high school teacher with a master’s 
degree from an approved college or university 
who secures superior results in the classroom 
may, upon recommendation of his principal 
and the Superintendent of Schools, and with 
the approval of the Board of Directors, be 
granted additional salary. 

Elementary Teachers—(1) . . . one year’s 
advance may be given to a teacher who 
ranks as superior, and two years’ advance 
to a teacher who is notably superior, pro- 
vided that the advance for any year shall 
not be more than one year’s special advance 
in addition to a regular advance under the 
schedule; (2) super-salaries provided depend 
primarily upon merit or the quality of teach- 
ing. The “superior qualities” and “superior 
results” must be distinctly better and higher 
than “good and satisfactory,” which is 
necessary to reach the maximum salary. To 
be eligible for a super-salary above the maxi- 
mum requires “superior results in the class- 
room.” This means that a teacher must have 
a progressive, loyal, professional and help- 
ful attitude toward all school interests and 
show a spirit of willing service both in class- 
room and in general school activities, all of 
which shall be a matter of common recogni- 
tion by superintendents, supervisors and 
principals. To be rated “notably superior,” 
the above qualities must exist in a more 
marked degree and in addition, the teacher 
must possess “notably superior” qualities in 
leadership with students, teachers and 
patrons. 

During this period of merit rating the 
principal of each school rated his teachers 
and placed them in one of the four quartiles. 
He was expected to adhere quite closely to 
the normal curve. His rating influenced but 
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was not the only determining factor in the 

teacher's salary because other administrative 

staff members were involved in the evalua- 
tions. 

James A. Hazlett 

Superintendent of Schools 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


The teachers salary schedule in the 
Lincoln Public Schools during the late 
twenties and eary thirties made provision for 
extra pay for superior teachers on a so- 
called super-maximum of the schedule. 
Teachers who were selected by members of 
the administrative staff as being superior 
teachers were paid above the regular 
schedule providing they had already reached 
the regular schedule maximum. As nearly 
as can be determined, this practice was 
stopped in 1932 for two reasons. First, the 
depression necessitated a complete pay 
schedule revision and second, the plan in 
effect apparently created much ill will among 
many staff members. To my knowledge 
there has been no consideration of re-in- 
stating this plan since it has been dropped. 


Steven N. Watkins 
Superintendent of Schools 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


[A merit schedule] obtained in Lynchburg 
for at least forty years, but the request for its 
discontinuance was almost unanimous as far 
as the staff was concerned. Their objection to 
it did not include personalities but was due 
to their conclusion that it was well nigh 
impossible for the work of teachers to be 
impartially rated. 

Paul M. Munro 
Superintendent 


Medford, Massachusetts 


[An] advanced study schedule [has] dis- 
placed the preparation-development-merit 
salary schedule for teachers which long since 
= been] considered quite antiquated . . . 

¢ evaluation of a teacher's personal and 
professional fitness was abused by the evalu- 
ator and . . . became farcical. 


Bertrand Hooper 
Superintendent 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A single salary schedule for teachers was 
adopted in Milwaukee in 1944. Previous to 
that time, we had a version of the merit 
type schedule which was applied to high 
school teachers only. Teachers in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools were placed in 
a separate schedule, $1,400-2,600 with $100 
increments. 

The high school teachers’ schedule had 
three divisions plus a provision for addi- 
tional bonus allowances, as follows: 


Minimum Maximum Increment 
Div. I $1400 $2600 $100 
Div. 2 2700 3000 100 
Div. 3 $100 3300 100 


Bonus Div.: Additional $100, $200, or $300. 


This schedule provided that not more 
than 50 per cent of the instructors in any 
high school might be above Division No. 1 
and that not more than 25 per cent of the 
instructors in the school might be in Divi- 
sion No. 2. All promotions from one divi- 
sion to the next, and for the bonus salaries, 
were made upon recommendation of the 
superintendent and confirmation by the 
Board of School Directors. 


These provisions had the effect, in the 
older schools particularly, of freezing op- 
portunities for promotion when the upper 
division quotas were filled. Objections to the 
system were voiced by high school teacher 
groups as early as 1920. The situation was 
aggravated during the depression years when 
the board failed to make any promotions 
even when the quotas would permit them. 
Other objections were made by elementary 
and junior high school teacher groups who 
were not eligible for promotions to higher 
salary division. 

Following a two-year study by a special 
board committee in 1942 and 1943, action 
was taken to institute a single salary 
schedule. The original 1944 version provided 
for B. A. and M. A. training divisions. Suc- 
cessive amendments, particularly since 1950, 
have resulted in our present $4000-7000 
schedule based entirely on experience and 
training. A wide varitey of training activities 
is now recognized, with salary divisions pro- 
vided for 16, 32, and 48 credits beyond the 
master’s degree division. 
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It is significant that our local teacher or- 
ganizations, representing all grade levels, 
supported the single salary schedule prin- 
ciple and continue to do so. 


Howard M. Aker 
Exec. Dir., Research & Budget Control 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A salary plan for the promotion of high 
school teachers in first-class school districts 
of Pennsylvania to a super-maximum salary 
was approved by the Pennsylvania State 
Council of Education and became effective in 
Philadelphia in 1922. This plan was general- 
ly referred to as “C-Class” and applied only 
to teachers in the senior high schools who 
were rated in the upper 20 per cent of the 
faculty. 

The conditions under which a teacher 
might be promoted to C-Class were set up 
by state regulations and administered by the 
Philadelphia Board of Education through 
the Superintendent of Schools. In order to 
meet the initial requirements, it was neces- 
sary for a teacher to have taught one year at 
regular maximum salary and to have been 
rated 90 or above. Twelve semester hours of 
approved graduate work in education or in 
the teacher’s subject field, or both, was also 
required. (This requirement could be 
waived on recommendation of the superin- 
tendent.) In the absence of the master’s de- 
gree, the teacher was required to submit a 
thesis or a published article of a professional 
nature. Membership in professional organi- 
zations and participation in the extra-cur- 
ricular activities of the school was also re- 
quired. 

The plan called for two salary increments 
of $200 each. The second increment was de- 
pendent upon meeting the conditions set 
forth for the first increment plus an ad- 
ditional twelve semester hours of approved 
graduate work. In order to continue in 
C-Class, a teacher was required to maintain 
standards and show evidence of continued 
scholastic and professional interest. 

In April of 1942, the last group of teachers 
was recommended to the Board of Educa- 
tion for promotion to C-Class. From this 
time until 1946, consideration was under 
way for a revision of the entire salary 
schedule. In January of 1946, a single salary 
schedule was put into effect in the public 
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schools of Philadelphia. This new schedule 
made no provision for super-maximum 
salaries. 

The special classification of C-Class was a 
controversial issue from the first. It was poor- 
ly administered. The high school principals 
of the day for one reason or another recom- 
mended for C-Class their senior teachers 
without regard to their effectiveness as class- 
room teachers. Many of these senior teachers 
were superannuated and their selection as 
outstanding teachers aroused considerable 
criticism from the younger and more effec- 
tive members of the high school faculties. 
In defense of the principals, it may be said 
that it was 25 years ago that the plan began 
in the very early days of teacher rating and 
that any selection they would have made 
would have aroused criticism within the 
faculty. 

The plan was so controversial that it fell 
into disrepute and many sensitive teachers 
would not accept the appointment when it 
was tendered to them in order to avoid the 
opprobrium of their colleagues. As the years 
passed, there was a determined effort on the 
part of the high school teachers to remove all 
percentage limitations on the number of 
teachers who might be selected for C-Class. 
Many administrators felt that this was an 
effort to open the doors so that practically 
all of the teachers would eventually be in- 
cluded in this group. It was a surprising 
thing that a plan which appeared to have 
so much merit should have met so much 
opposition, so that it was finally abandoned 
when the single salary schedule went into 
effect in 1946, although nominations had 
been held up for some years previously. 


William E. Burkard 
Associate Superintendent 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In 1927, the Pittsburgh Teachers Associa- 
tion, an independent group organized in 
1904 and affiliated with the NEA, requested 
that the Pittsburgh Board of Public Educa- 
tion grant salary increases. The board ap- 
pointed a citizens’ committee to consider the 
matter and make recommendations. After 
long study, the committee recommended a 
super-maximum merit-rating salary plan 
which the board adopted and put into effect 
in January, 1930. 
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Under this plan, a pyramidal system of 
five superior teaching levels, each carrying an 
increment of $200, was set up. The super- 
maximum salaries attainable were $1000 
above the maximum on regular schedules. 
In general, the qualifications necessary for 
teachers to be advanced to the super-maxi- 
mum . categories included conspicuously 
strong service and the attainment of ad- 
vanced degrees. Ratings of teachers by their 
principals formed the basis of promotion to 
the various levels. The pyramidal feature 
envisaged 55 per cent of teachers at the 
automatic maximums for elementary and 
secondary teachers, 15 per cent on superior 
teaching level number one, 12 per cent on 
the second level, 9 per cent on the third, 
6 per cent on the fourth, and 3 per cent on 
the fifth or top super-maximum merit rating 
level. 

The new citizens’ committee schedule was 
one of two super-maximum schedules in 
effect as of January, 1930. The other was 
mandated by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania for senior high school teachers in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. It provided for 
two extra increments of $200 each beyond 
the $3200 automatic maximum for these 
teachers. Attainment of these super-maxi- 
mum salaries was dependent upon the ac- 
quisition of a master’s degree or its equiva- 
lent. 

The depression of the 1930's put an end 
to super-maximum schedules in Pittsburgh. 
A board minute dated November 9, 1931, 
thanked the Pittsburgh Teachers Association 
for “magnanimously foregoing” the extra 
increments. However, those teachers who 
had attained placement on the various levels 
of the two super-maximum salary plans re- 
tained their salary status. Quite naturally, 
the majority of Pittsburgh teachers to whom 
the door to advancement was closed built 
up a resentment as the years rolled by. In 
individual cases, teachers who knew their 
ratings to be superior and who had acquired 
advanced degrees found themselves working 
for the automatic maximum annual salary of 
$3200 while some teachers in the same senior 
high school might be receiving $4000 per 
year on the super-maximum merit-rating 
plan. This situation continued until 1947, 
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when the Pittsburgh Board of Public Edu- 
cation adopted a single salary schedule. 


John P. Shaefer 
Director of Public Relations 


Quincy, Massachusetts 


. . « Quincy . . . some years ago . . . gave 
additional salary to outstanding teachers. 
This plan was dropped in 1945 when a 
thorough-going salary survey was made under 
the direction of Professor Alfred Simpson of 
Harvard . . . Certain teachers were adjudged 
to be superior and were allowed an extra 
$100 per year in salary. It is alleged by many 
of the people who were here while the plan 
was in operation that the selection of 
teachers was quite subjective. Possibly one- 
third of the teachers received the added 
$100 a year. The plan started around 1918. 


Paul Gossard 
Superintendent of Schools 


Rochester, New York 


About eight years ago the State Legislature 
in setting up a new minimum salary schedule 
required merit ratings, but this requirement 
has now been abandoned. Rochester, there- 
fore, does not operate on a merit rating 
system. [Former Superintendent of Schools, 
James M. Spinning sets forth the following 
reasons for abandonment:] (1) The legisla- 
tion was jammed through; (2) [teachers] 
knew that no unimpeachable scientific case 
had been established for teacher evaluation 
and that each local advisory committee was 
called to r’'ar back and p..s a miracle; (3) 
eligibility for consideration was arbitrarily 
and mechanically determined; (4) the pro- 
portion of promotions was itself a mechanic- 
al factor; (5) the permissive and liberalizing 
features of the law were easily nullified by 
lack of funds; (6) wealthier communities 
could buy their way out of merit evaluation 
—only the poor were forced to be pure; (7) 
promotion once granted could not be re- 
called; (8) there was almost nowhere to look 
for successful experience; (9) administrators 
and supervisors had not adequate time for 
preparation; (10) constructive leadership was 
endangered; (11) teachers knew the limita- 
tions of objective criteria; (12) they saw 
cooperation giving way to competition; (13) 
they could not accept the college concept of 
academic rank as valid for elementary and 
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secondary schools; (14) they foresaw admin- 
istrative dilemmas in the problems of juris- 
diction, transfer, and bottlenecking. 


Howard C. Seymour 
Superintendent 


St. Louis, Missouri 

Many years prior to 1947, the teachers’ 
and administrators’ salary schedule of the 
St. Louis Public Schools contained various 
ranks, for example, high school instructional 
personnel were classified as Principal, Assis- 
tant Principal, Education Counselor, Head 
Assistant, Ist Assistant, 2nd Assistant, and 3rd 
Assistant. Elementary school instructional 
personnel were classified as Principal, Assis- 
tant Principal, Head Assistant, Ist Assis- 
tant, 2nd Assistant, and 3rd Assistant. These 
ranks represented a series of promotional 
grades. A person worked his way to the 
upper levels by means of recommendations 
from his superiors with the approval of the 
Board of Education. According to this plan 
some teachers never reached the upper levels. 

In 1947 this plan was abandoned mainly 
because it was felt that we must offer the 
same salary opportunities to elementary 
teachers with superior qualifications as to 
high school teachers with superior qualifica- 
tions. It was also difficult to administer. Even 
though it was partly a cooperative venture, 
fair and accurate evaluations were difficult 
to make. In addition, neither the teachers’ 
organizations nor the Board of Education 
was satisfied with the plan. Therefore, it was 
abandoned in favor of a single salary 
schedule .. . 
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At present several procedures are used to 
detect satisfactory or unsatisfactory personnel. 
In the first place St. Louis has progressively 
given principals more clerical assistance so 
that classroom supervision might be given 
teachers under their direction. Also, there 
are elementary and high school consultants 
who give full-time to classroom visitation. 
In another year, the number of consultants 
will be increased with the hope that the 
needs of more teachers will be served. Persons 
marked unsatisfactory are not granted the 
normal increment. Dut to the facts that 
careful screening is done at the time of ap- 
pointment and a three-year probationary 
period is required of all probationary 
teachers, the number of unsatisfactory 
teachers is negligible. 

The St. Louis Public Schools adopted a 
single salary schedule in 1946-47. Our 
schedule does not provide for incentives 
other than the usual differentiations for the 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 


L. H. Diekroeger 
Director of Education in Charge 
of Personnel 


University City, Missouri 
We do not at this time have a merit salary 
schedule which is operative. Because there 
have been significant increases in recent 
years, the plan which had been adopted 
earlier for University City has not been 

followed .. . 

E. E. Watson 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 





The [Michigan Education Journal] survey, completed in April, 1956, indicates at 
least a hundred percent increase in the number of school systems planning to introduce 
the merit factor in their salary schedules within a year or two. The survey revealed that 
thirty-six districts presently have some kind of merit rating. Another sixty-one districts, 
according to superintendents’ replies to the questionnaire, “definitely plan” to in- 
troduce merit rating. Still another fifty-four superintendents replied that their school 
board or faculty is either studying, considering, or discussing merit rating. Translated 
into percentages, this means that 7.45% of Michigan’s school districts (excluding rural) 
presently have some form of merit rating; 12.6% more plan to have it; another 
11.18% are studying it. From “What About Merit Rating?” by Normal E. Hearn, in 
MICHIGAN EpuCATIONAL JOURNAL, September 1, 1956. 
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Recent discussion and current literature frequently mention the following 
school systems as operating under a merit-type salary schedule. Here is 
what the superintendents of these school systems have to say: 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: “We have no merit salary scale in the school system.” 
J. Frank Faust, Superintendent. 

Danville, Illinois: “The Curricular Extra Pay Program is not considered a ‘merit 
system’ as such but it is a variety of incentive pay plans for extra-curricular activities. 
The list of activities scheduled for extra pay is ‘rather extensive,’ numbering slightly 
less than one hundred. Extra pay ranges from $25 to $1,000. Less than 25 per cent of 
the classifications, however, are awarded more than $300.” J. McLean Reed, Superin- 
tendent. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin: “We do not have and have never had a merit salary schedule 
for teachers. Our salary schedule is automatic.” Fred H. Wandrey, Superintendent. 

Joliet, Illinois: “I do not believe we have ‘merit salary’ provisions in our salary 
provisions for teachers. . . We have a salary schedule which makes provision for annual 
increases and for differentials in salary based upon training and experience. . . Of 
course, to receive automatic advancement on the salary schedule, teachers must do 
satisfactory work.” Hugh S. Bonar, Superintendent. 

Kirkwood, Missouri: “We do not have merit as a part of our salary schedule.” 
A. L. Crow, Superintendent. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania: “We have nothing to report with regards to a merit salary 
schedule. We do not practice any form of merit rating as such.” O. H. Aurand, 
Superintendent. 

Lexington, Kentucky: “The twelve month arrangement in Lexington has never 
been considered a merit system by us and I do not feel that it has any part in the 
over-all picture of merit rating. . . Our salary schedule advances annually and ex- 
perience and training are the only factors concerned with advances in salary.” John 
M. Ridgway, Superintendent. 

Macon, Georgia: “At one time Bibb County had a merit system, but we do not 
have one now.” Mark Smith, Superintendent. 

Oakland, California: “So far as I can tell there has been no form of incentive pay 
schedule—merit salary schedule—in the Oakland Public Schools.” Selmer H. Berg, 
Superintendent. 

Odessa, Texas: “We have for a number of years followed the single salary schedule 
for all personnel, both teaching and non-teaching.” Dwight L. Kirk, Superintendent. 

Pueblo, Colorado: “We do not have a merit system in our district.” John T. Dunlap, 
Superintendent. 

Reading, Pennsylvania: “This district has never had this [a merit salary] type 
schedule.” Ralph C. Geigle, Superintendent. 

Renton, Washington: “We do not have a merit salary plan in operation in the 
Renton School, District No. 403." Oliver M. Hazen, Superintendent. 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota: “No merit plan in operation here.” E. W. Skarda, Super- 
intendent. 

Tacoma, Washington: “We do not presently operate with an incentive pay salary 
schedule and to my knowledge the Tacoma School District has not had such a schedule 
at any time in the past.” Angelo Giaudrone, Superintendent. 

Webster Groves, Missouri: “We have not had a ‘merit salary’ plan in operation 
in this school system for quite some time.” Charles E. Garner, Assistant Superintendent. 

Westport, Connecticut: “Westport has not adopted the merit system of salary 
determination. Neither are we contemplating the introduction of teacher rating plan 
similar to those in common use.” G. E. Rast, Superintendent. 
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Teacher Shortage Again! 


One often sees reference to the on- 
rushing tidal wave of student population 
in American education. This wave is a 
reflection of unprecedented gains in the 
general population during and _ since 
World War II. It has evidenced itself, 
thus far, at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. And in the end we must 
expect that it will engulf even the eso- 
teric world of the college and university. 
Comprehensive planning to meet this 
eventuality is actively afoot throughout 
the land. This is as it should and must 
be. 


In our endeavor to deal effectively 
with this problem, it is easier to make 
provision for the added physical facili- 
ties needed than it is to provide for the 
added increment of teachers. Favored 
with natural resources, trained man- 
power, and developed technology, we 
can certainly provide whatever plant 
facilities seem advisable if we are of a 
mind to do so. The personnel problem, 
however, is a demon by comparsion. 


It appears that unless we mend our 
fences promptly, a teacher shortage of 
increasing proportions will surely de- 
scent upon us. Indeed, testimony from 
numerous communities indicates the 
present seriousness of the problem. 
America has a highly decentralized sys- 
tem of education emphasizing local con- 
trol. We must, therefore, expect diver- 
gent solutions of the problem to be pro- 
posed. This article suggests the direction 
that the solution must take if it is to 
serve the best interests of our people. 
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The High Standards Approach 


The direction is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of those engaged in medical 
practice. Medicine has come of age pro- 
fessionally only of late. It was not until 
1904 that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation recommended a high school 
diploma for admission to medical 
school. And it was 1914 before the 
Association took the drastic step of 
recommending the completion of one 
year of college for admission to medical 
school.' Since that time, the Association 
has been influential in upgrading pro- 
fessional standards rapidly. The medi- 
cal profession has concentrated upon its 
long-term interests. In doing so, it has 
served to best advantage the interests of 
the patient and the country, as well as 
those of the individual physician. The 
teaching profession should follow suit. 


Teacher selection and certification 
standards should be higher than they 
typically are. Minimal academic stan- 
dards for the grades through secondary 
education might well be as follows: (a) 
a bachelor’s degree with a liberal arts 
major, and (b) two full semesters of 
professional course work, none to be 
undertaken while the student has lower 
division status. If we should enforce 
this standard in the United States, the 
term “teacher” would mean a more com- 
petent, more professional, and, it is 
hoped, more devoted person. When an 
individual possessing these minimum 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XV, p. 177-78. 
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qualifications is not obtainable, the class- 
room should remain empty. This pro- 
posal is manifestly unorthodox; yet it is 
a provocative idea. What are some of 
its implications? What is to be said in 
its favor? How may it be implemented? 


The Individual and Society 


First, this proposal best serves both the 
interests of the individual and those of 
society. 

In a rather informal and incidental 
way, society has recognized the value of 
the superior teacher; for example, Jesus 
and Socrates of ancient times and 
Abelard of Medieval Europe. Adults to- 
day commonly look back upon one or a 
few teachers who served as key influ- 
ences in their lives. John Steinbeck tells 
of the critical influence exerted upon 
him by an un-named high school mathe- 
matics and science teacher. He says: 
“She left her signature on us, the litera- 
ture of the teacher who writes on minds. 
. . . I suppose that to a large extent I 
am the unsigned manuscript of that high 
school teacher. What deathless power 
lies in the hands of such a person.’”? 


Our children are taught all too often 
by teachers who are neither learned nor 
devoted. These pseudo-teachers are in- 
capable of exercising a decisive salutary 
influence upon students. Indeed, their 
apathy and shallowness are frequently 
negative influences. The presence of 
large numbers of poorly-qualified teach- 
ers today, let us remind ourselves, is 
strictly in keeping with historical pre- 
cedent. 

If the aim of education is to produce 
men and women of knowledge who are 
devoted to the good, then to realize this 
ideal requires teachers of the highest 
type. We should entrust the education 
of the young only to those who possess 
the greatest virtue and the best minds. 
If ever we determine to do this revolu- 


*John Steinbeck, “ . . . Like Captured Fire- 
flies,” CTA Journal, November, 1955. p. 7. 
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tionary thing, we shall at last be offering 
genuine educational opportunity to 
members of the on-coming generation: 
we shall be giving to civilization its best 
possible guarantee of survival and of 


progress. 

The term “teacher” ought never to 
denote “technician.” Under a _totali- 
tarian way of life it is sufficient for the 
teacher to be a technician. To be sure, 
the state will insist that he confine him- 
self to being just that. But if we are to 
realize the potentiality of the human 
spirit, and through this realization the 
full power for good of the modern state, 
the teacher must be above all a wise 
leader among men. 


Only then can society meet its respon- 
sibility to the developing person. Only 
then will the individual be enabled to 
serve society as he ought. Charles Hor- 
ton Cooley of the University of Michi- 
gan aptly described this when he Said 
“self and society are twin-born.” The 
individual and the state are inter-de- 
pendent: the good and just state cannot 
exist without good and just individuals. 
The good and just individual is not 
nurtured in a corrupt or barren atmos- 
phere but rather in an atmosphere of 
love and wisdom and high ideals. Only 
these individuals can be expected to 
comprise the kind of citizenry essential 
to a successful, democratic way of life. 
Such nurture requires that teachers 
throughout the educational process be 
persons who possess at once breadth of 
vision, a considerable body of knowl- 
edge, and the keenest sense of personal 
and social integrity. 

To obtain teachers of the sort en- 
visioned would, of course, be costly. Can 
we afford it? The answer is “Yes,” pro- 
vided only that we want to afford it. 
According to the National Science Foun- 
dation, the United States spent 3.6 per 
cent of the national income for public 
and private education at all levels in 
1930; 4.4 per cent in 1940; and 4.1 per 
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cent in 1950.8 While we spend about 4 
per cent of our national income for edu- 
cational purposes, we annually spend 
billions of dollars more percentagewise 
for alcoholic beverages. Plato suggested 
2300 years ago that education ought to 
be the first concern of the state, since it 
is education that ultimately determines 
the very nature of the state. We might 
at long last take Plato’s injunction seri- 
ously, and spend the amount necessary 
to assure a learned and moral people. 
This requires an adequate supply of 
liberally educated and _ professionally 
trained teachers. Whatever the equitable 
cost of the services of these teachers, it 
must be construed as being eminently 
justified. 


Professional Service 


Second, this proposal best serves the 
interests of the teaching profession. 

It is not only the pupil and the coun- 
try which suffer from the blight of poor 
teacher selection, low teacher prepara- 
tion standards, and inadequate teacher 
salaries. The teaching profession itself 
suffers. What corrective steps ought to 
be taken? 

The teachers of America, through 
their professional organizations, should 
take the lead and insist upon instituting 
and maintaining high professional stan- 
dards throughout the nation. A good 
start has been made in some states, 
though gains are endangered by the 
rising “student demand.” About 29 
million pupils are now enrolled in 
public and private elementary schools. 
Four years from now, in 1961, it is ex- 
pected that there will be some 34 million. 
~ §National Science Foundation, Scientific Per- 


sonnel Resources. U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1955. p. 59. 
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About 8 million pupils are currently 
enrolled in public and private secondary 
schools. Four years from now the cor- 
responding figure is expected to exceed 
9 million and may reach 10 million. The 
best estimates indicate college enroll- 
ment to be approximately 2.6 million, 
and it is anticipated that this figure 
will climb to 3.1 million by 1961.4 What- 
ever the specifics, it is plain that Ameri- 
can education in the years immediately 
ahead will need the services of several 
hundred thousand teachers over and 
above the present total. 


The ever increasing number of plans 
suggested for meeting the “growing 
teacher shortage” fall generally into two 
classifications. The first centers around 
the notion of retaining (but not neces- 
sarily raising) present teacher profes- 
sional standards, and, where necessary, 
employing “aides” in the classrooms that 
would otherwise be vacant. Qualified 
teachers assume over-all responsibility 
for implementing the school’s educative 
effort, while “aides” work under the 
direction and supervision of the master 
teachers. The second classification urges 
that substandard teachers be hired on 
the provisional basis of pursuing sup- 
plemental professional preparation. 

These plans, if carried forward exten- 
sively, present the threat of seriously un- 
dermining the profession of teaching. It 
is reasonable to believe that increasing 
numbers of marginal teachers make it 
ever more difficult for better prepared 
colleagues to secure salaries befitting a 
learned profession. Prestigewise, the 
profession can hardly avoid losing 
ground. 


‘Source: U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education. 





More men teachers are entering the field, says the latest biennial survey of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The survey also shows a gradual rise in teacher salaries—which may 
be a reason. 














American Public Schools 


Must Remain Secular 


A FEATURE of the current social 
scene is the ferment about the place of 
religion in tax-supported schools. The 
teaching profession and the great ma- 
jority of the clientele of public educa- 
tion had assumed that the matter had 
been decided and largely settled before 
the Twentieth Century. Horace Mann, 
who has been honored as the “father of 
the American Common School,” fought 
this issue out in Massachusetts almost 
exactly one hundred years ago. By 1900 
the relation of the public schools to 
religion was practically arranged and 
agreed upon in this country. 

The issue began to emerge again 
around 1920 and is now the center of 
much discussion and a great deal of con- 
fusion. The reasons for this revival and 
the elements in the present confusion are 
set forth herein and a recommendation 
to parents and teachers is presented. 

Many scholars and others regard the 
recent pressures and agitation about 
religion and the schools as only one 
phase of certain trends which began in 
the early twenties. World War I, fol- 
lowed by the depression of the 1930's 
and then World War II, started a wave 
of pessimism about man’s ability to 
handle his affairs, about the nature of 
progress, about man’s institutions. There 
was a loss of faith in democracy itself. 
This wave made itself very positively 
felt in the 1920's. There was interference 
with the usual freedoms, not only by 
government but by Ku Kluxers and 
White Legions. The country witnessed 
the fanatical fundamentalist movements 
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in religion. Various conservatives be- 
came interested in what was taught in 
history and economics, and seriously in- 
terfered with classroom teaching. 


This neo-orthodoxy continued on 
through the depression and into the post 
war period of World War II. Several 
scholars have pointed out not only a loss 
of the old American attitude of faith in 
tomorrow and in progress, but also a 
positive cult of conformity gripping the 
country increasingly since the end of 
World War II.! Many people seem to 
fear any further extensions of democ- 
racy. They want only to hold on to what 
they have. There is a tendency to seek 
security, authority, and even to look for 
the man on horseback. We, they think, 
must go “back to religion,” back to some- 
thing they imagine we once had. Back to 
the Bible. They ignore the historic fact 
that not quite ten per cent of our people 
were actually church members in 1790.? 


Sectarians Still Here 


The situation is greatly complicated 
by sectarianism still present in our 
country. There are over 250 sects, cults, 
and denominations in America. There is 
also a great deal of intolerance, jealousy, 
and concern for vested interest among 
them. Under our laws they are all of 
equal worth and entitled to equal 
protection. 





1Henry Steel Commager, The American Mind. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). 

2V. T. Thayer, Religion in Public Education. 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1947). 
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From the point of view of many of 
these sects and denominations religious 
teaching in the schools is not pertinent. 
Their aim is soul salvation and not 
primarily education. Their objectives 
are almost altogether “other worldly” in 
nature. Some are less so than others. 
They range all the way from advocates 
of the “social gospel” who would insist 
upon making a better world here and 
now, to those who advocate religion as 
a way for the escape of a few from a 
wicked and lost world to a miraculous 
world to come. 

In this connection I recall a sermon 
I once heard by a clergyman of a strong 
denomination in one of the southern 
counties of Alabama. His frame of ref- 
erence was Calvinistic, but he presented 
a very clear statement of the theological 
position of his denomination. 


Religion is a matter of soul salvation, 
he said. Only the elect will be saved and 
endowed with eternal life. These were 
chosen before the world was. All other 
souls are lost eternally. But neither sal- 
vation nor damnation rests upon the 
merits of those lost or saved but only 
upon the will of God, he concluded. 
Salvation meant to him the conscious 
arrival of the saved person at a safe 
haven after death. 

After this presentation, the speaker 
went on to explain that his church had 
no educational program for children, 
adults or ministers. He admitted in his 
comments that a Sunday School could 
be a good thing for children and adults. 
They would be better informed and 
might even be better citizens. These ac- 
tivities might conceivably have much 
educational value. The error was in as- 
suming that they “had anything at all 
to do with religion.” Education, good 
citizenship, good works are all desirable 
on this earth, but they have absolutely no 
connection with eternal salvation, a mat- 
ter which is entirely in God's hands. To 
this religionist education, training, and 
all efforts to improve the earthly lives of 
individuals were justifiable secular un- 
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dertakings. To him a Sunday School, an 
Epworth League, or a Baptist Student 
Union was in reality a secular under- 
taking with worthy humanistic objec- 
tives. He and his fellow religionists and 
many other believers in similar theology 
have no motive for urging that secular 
schools teach religion except in a secular 
way. Anything else would not be perti- 
nent. 

Since the date of the above sermon 
I have pushed the question about the 
connection between good morals and 
religion among both lay and clerical 
individuals. One woman said, “Yes, a 
man can be a perfectly good moral 
citizen and miss eternal salvation.’” One 
clerical person gave virtually the same 
answer, and illustrated with Confucious. 
He said that this Chinese philosopher's 
plan for a social order was good and 
within the realm of the possible, an 
illustration of a moral secular society. 
He also asserted positively that religion 
was something entirely beyond secular 
enterprises. His thought was that schools 
belonged to the secular life of society 
and therefore were concerned with the 
ethical and moral objectives of the 
culture. He granted that human nature 
was such that these objectives could in 
a measure be achieved. The number of 
Christians holding these ideas in this 
country would include a very large pro- 
portion of the total of the professing 
groups. There are usually loyal support- 
ers of the public school system and many 
of them are very strong for separation of 
church and state in education. One could 
say they are humanists so far as secular 
life is concerned. They go along on the 
assumption that man’s secular affairs can 
and should be improved by himself. All 
these things are matters of time, but soul 
salvation is an affair eternal and not in 
man’s hands. Teaching religion, as they 
conceive it, would therefore not be quite 
pertinent. In general these are the 
church groups who helped to bring 
about separation of church and state in 
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education, and in general they prefer to 
keep it that way.* 

Many leading churchmen are con- 
cerned about the current agitation for 
the return of some sort of religious in- 
struction in schools. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Frank Herriot, a member of the 
Department of Religious Education and 
Psychology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, says: 

“It is not the part of the teacher to 
strengthen belief in God. That is for 
the home and the church. 

“The schools should teach the place 
that religion has occupied in life through 
the years. It should, let us say, point out 
that the pilgrim Fathers believed in God, 
without telling the child he should 
necessarily believe in God. 

“Any general directive to teachers to 
teach religious faith is quite out of place 
in the New York public school system.” 

Another comment relating to the same 
issue comes from Dr. Lee Belford, Chair- 
man of the Department of Religious 
Education at New York University. He 
says the schools ought not try to “incul- 
cate religious faith”; but the schools’ 
teaching “should not exclude what is 
being taught the child at home.” A still 
more important statement was that “we 
have to acknowledge in our schools that 
the humanist and the non-religious 
naturalist have an equal right to their 
beliefs.” 

Another quotation comes from a 
powerful supporter of the modern secu- 
lar school. He is the Reverend Dr. 
Joseph Dawson, an eminent Baptist. In 
a speech in Baltimore in 1952 Dr. Daw- 
son, among other things, said, Ihe 
public schools are the number one asset 
in the nation’s civic life, the true source 
of our democracy, and the greatest means 
to national unity. They teach moral and 
spiritual values, they properly teach 
much about religion, and most of the 
teachers in them are members of our 
various churches. 





8Joseph Martin Dawson, Separate Church and 
State Now. (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1948.) 
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“The public schools are correctly 
called ‘secular,’ in the same sense that 
our government is called secular. The 
word secular is not tainted. It is not 
synonymous with atheism, humanism, 
or materialism. It is a perfectly honor- 
able word used to signify public, civil 
activities which are removed from the 
area of sectarian participation and con- 
trol. To damn our governmental and 
public school systems with the word and 
stigmatize them as “godless” is nothing 
short of immoral.” All three quotations 
here cited appeared in The Churchman, 
an independent protestant Episcopal 
journal. 


There are other Christian groups, 
however, who carry man’s helplessness 
into secular life also. Our society, they 
say, will continue to deteriorate stage 
by stage until it reaches a condition of 
complete depravity. Then God will exe- 
cute a miraculous, overt salvation of this 
world by establishing his visible kingdom 
here. All efforts at social reform are 
therefore futile. To them also, the teach- 
ing of religion in public schools would 
be beside the point. 

In contrast with certain large groups 
mentioned are others who assume that 
there are no morals without religion. 
Facts are submitted about current in- 
creases in crime, divorce, juvenile de- 
linquency.* In their thinking ethics and 
morals are religious concepts and have 
their origin in religion. Some would say 
in revealed religion. It is natural, there- 
fore, that they believe social evils and 
misbehavior are in part caused by the 
absence of religion in the home and 
church. Therefore, to rescue society and 
individuals, religion must be taught in 
schools. Ethics and morals and ideals 
already taught there are not effective as 
they see it because moral and ethical 
teaching is worthless without religion. 
As already noted, this point of view is 
not even accepted by a large proportion 





“Clyde Lemont Hay, The Blind Spot in Ameri- 
can Public Education. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950). 
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of sectarian groups, much less by the 
public school. It is possible that these 
basic premises are only half consciously 
held by these advocates, but their logic 
leads to introducing religion into the 
publicly supported schools. They, in 
contrast to groups first mentioned, can- 
not think of moral and spiritual teaching 
effectively done without the force of re- 
ligious sanction and authority. The at- 
titude of public education toward this 
idea will be stated later. 


Confusion in Aims and Means 


Introducing religious teaching into 
the schools admits an approach to truth 
and the discovery of truth in opposition 
to the approach used in our secular 
schools. This is confusing to the learner. 
Religious truth is mostly set forth in 
authoritarian fashion. This is neces- 
sarily the case because religions claim 
many of their truths as supernaturally 
arrived at. The revelations of some re- 
ligions are not accepted by other re- 
ligions as genuine. This is still more 
confusing. The secular school on the 
other hand assumes that truth is gained 
through experience and reason. Our 
schools and colleges are permeated with 
the feeling that every subject, every 
supposed fact, every professed truth must 
submit to publicity and impartiality, to 
reason and the operational test.5 On the 
other hand, it is the essence of many 
dogmatic faiths to hold that any such 
showdown is sacreligious and perverse. 
Any good college teacher would be 
pleased to have a serious-minded student 
rise up in his class and say, “I cannot 
accept that proposition without further 
proof.” Such is the spirit of the good 
public school. In public education ex- 
perience is basic and induction is the 
method of learning. For the school to 
depart from this approach in this mod- 
ern age would be educationally 
disastrous. 





SJoseph Ratner, “John Dewey's Philosophy,” 
Intelligence in the Modern World. (New York: 
The Modern Library, 1939). 
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There are other points of confusion of 
aims and means. Some would introduce 
Bible teaching as a means. For the pub- 
lic school or college this stirs up many 
difficulties, all of which cannot even be 
enumerated here.*® 

It can be granted that the Bible should 
be studied in public schools and colleges. 
But the approaches these institutions 
would have to use would be acceptable 
to very few sectarian groups. In the 
school the Bible would have to be 
studied as other things are studied, his- 
torically, critically, and inductively. The 
best objective scholarship would have 
to be brought to bear in proportion to 
the educational level of students in- 
volved. Such an approach has and would 
again bring a storm of protest from 
sectarian groups. To them this collec- 
tion of books is divine revelation. It is 
authoritarian and a support for their 
doctrines and dogmas. It would be sac- 
religious to approach the Bible as a 
Christian would the Koran, or as a 
scholar would approach Plato’s Dia- 
logues. To approach it from the stand- 
point of any one sect would be equally 
disastrous in a state school. To omit its 
supernaturalism, as the school would 
have to do, would also be objectional to 
them. Supernaturalism is not used in the 
school to explain the world about us." 

Others would approach the problem 
by selecting, and reading without com- 
ment passages from the Bible acceptable 
to all sects. There are several angles to 
this which are apparently overlooked. In 
the first place, the very act of making 
these selections implies there is something 
especially authoritative in the sayings 
over and above other sources. Actually 
there is still left an authoritarian odor 
in the procedure. Secondly, this is a very 
poor way to teach. Neither intellectual 
examination nor evaluation in terms of 
actual behavior or functional attitudes 





®Conrad Henry Moehlman, School and Church. 
(New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1944). 

"Loc. cit. 
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is involved. The teaching of ethics and 
morals or citizenship handled in such 
a fashion would be considered inade- 
quate. All this is to say nothing of the 
controversies which would (and do) 
arise as to which Bible and which trans- 
lation should furnish the selections.® 


Another closely related angle is that 
simple Bible reading may serve in some 
communities to answer the demand for 
an immediate, short cut solution to 
delinquency. A community, for example, 
has more than jits share of juvenile 
troubles. After much agitation and dis- 
cussion suggestion is made to read the 
Bible daily in the schools. Suggestions 
for more public parks and playgrounds 
and supervised play, better support of 
wholesome youth programs are passed 
over. The decision to read the Bible is 
announced and publicized through the 
newspapers and those responsible are 
praised and all are satisfied. Something 
very constructive, they imagine, has been 
done about delinquency. It is reported 
that in one instance it was decided to 
teach a Sunday School lesson every Mon- 
day morning to all the children, thus 
ignoring the constitutional provision for 
separation of church and state. All this 
is only to say that Bible reading and 
other such efforts can and probably do 
become substitute responses to a real 
problem in education which should be 
attacked boldly by the community, using 
methods in harmony with the known 
laws of changing behavior. 


Teaching About Something Limits 
Objectives 


Acknowledging that there are consti- 
tutional and other objections to teach- 
ing religion, some would teach more 
about it. To halt at teaching about some- 
thing instead of teaching something cer- 
tainly limits the objectives of the teach- 
ing. Teaching about religion may not be 
a substitute for teaching religion. Teach- 
ing about democracy could be quite 





8Loc. Cit. 
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different from teaching democracy. 
Teaching about something is preliminary 
to teaching “that something.” 

Teac’. ag the basic tenets of liberties 
is a good illustration of this principle. 
It has been re-asserted in recent years 
that public schools have the unique 
function of teaching American democ- 
racy. This task naturally involves a great 
deal of teaching about American de- 
mocracy. The teaching may include its 
history, its main tenets, its benefits and 
many other things about it. The ulti- 
mate goal is nevertheless to teach de- 
mocracy. The teacher is pleased to see 
develop in the pupils a degree of loyalty 
to this particular form of society, with 
appropriate forms of behavior also as 
an outcome. Thomas Jefferson, an early 
advocate of public schools, would have 
expected them to develop deep appre- 
ciation of our liberties. Again it must be 
said that teaching about something is a 
part of the orientation necessary and 
preliminary to teaching something 
directly. 

In this connection other important 
questions have already been submitted 
to those who would promote more teach- 
ing about religion. Shall the history of 
religion be expurgated? Or shall we in- 
clude in balanced fashion some of the 
persecutions, wars and hoaxes? Shall we 
include the treatment of Gallileo by the 
church of his day? Shall we include the 
Spanish Inquisition and other inquisi- 
tions? Shall we include the treatment of 
the Quakers in early America? Shall we 
let it out that American churches de- 
fended human slavery as late as the 
Nineteenth Century? If the teacher is 
going to be frank and honest and ob- 
jective he cannot avoid informing his 
students about these ungentle aspects of 
religious history, always considering, of 
course, the maturity of his students. 
Nearly all the discussions to date on 
teaching more about religion at least 
imply a favorable treatment of the in- 
stitutions of religion. 
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The assumption that all the devices 
mentioned are really efforts to get the 
teaching of religion restored to the 
schools is true. Behind it all is the vague 
generalization that the authority of re- 
ligion is essential in the final analysis 
to character development.® As indicated 
previously, it implies a lack of faith in 
human nature on the part of some sec- 
tarians. 


The School Accepts Goals of Moral and 
Spiritual Values 


All these cross currents of objectives, 
of motives, of means; all the varied 
dogmas and approaches to truth; the 
large number of denominations, sects, 
and cults in our country should 
furnish reason for pause when 
propositions are made to re-introduce 
religion into public education. At the 
same time the schools accept fully the 
task of teaching ethical and spiritual 
values and corresponding behavior in 
our youth. In fact, from the days of 
Horace Mann to John Dewey the 
public school has considered this task 
as the core of its program. The task 
has been accepted, however, with faith 
in the infinite possibilities of the human 
individual and of the society in which he 
lives.'° This faith was from the begin- 
ning a basic tenet in the dream early 
Americans had for themselves and their 
country." 

The public schools must forever re- 
main secular. Where students have 
sufficient maturity, as in the college, they 
must be free to examine in a secular way 





*Clyde Lemont Hay, The Blind Spot in Ameri- 
can Public Education. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950). 

John L. Childs, Education and Morals. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950). 

"Ralph Barton Perry, Characteristically 


American. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949). 
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any and all religions, sects, and cults as 
a part of their intellectual orientation. 
This point is in line with one of the 
dissenting opinions in the McCollum 
Decision. 


School Must Believe Human Being 
Infinitely Improvable 


Because of and in spite of the multi- 
plicity of sects, cults, and denominations 
in our country, the public school, in- 
cluding the college, must continue to 
operate upon certain premises concern- 
ing human nature and society.'* The 
school must assume, among many other 
assumptions, that mankind is infinitely 
improvable, that he is inherently cap- 
able of civilization. The teacher there- 
fore assumes that any community, large 
or small, can be improved when the in- 
dividuals therein agree among them- 
selves upon the desired improvements 
and set about deliberately to bring them 
about. 

Coming down to the individual, the 
school must assume that attitudes, be- 
havior, skills, and competencies are 
learned. What we refer to as values are 
learned. This is another way of saying 
character is learned. Moral and ethical 
behavior is learned. Criminal and de- 
linquent behavior is learned. The school 
cannot assume that there are magic ways 
of transforming character and personal- 
ity outside the laws of learning, and the 
inherent capacities of human _indi- 
viduals. To do so is to invite great con- 
fusion. 

The teacher will know that there are 
old philosophic and religious arguments 
about all these assumptions, but he 
nevertheless must use them as a work- 
ing base. They are adequate supports of 
his educational operations. 





12John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922.) 





In an apparent reversal of a trend, 500 engineers in the last two years have deserted 
industry for teaching, according to a survey by the American Society for Engineering 
Education. 














Index of Teacher Demand Shows Decline 


Tue “Index of Teacher Demand” has 
been developed from materials produced 
annually since 1944 by Ray C. Maul, 
Assistant Director of the NEA Research 
Division.' It shows the intensity of de- 
mand in 21 teaching fields and is ob- 
tained by the following formula: Index 
of Demand (expressed as %) = 
New Teachers Employed 

Teachers Newly Prepared for Certification 

Maul defines “New Teachers Em- 
ployed,” as “Teachers who were not 
teaching in a given state during the 
preceding year.” Those newly qualified 
for certification enter the statistics when 
they meet requirements for regular cer- 
tification by preparation in a recognized 
institution for teacher education. Table 
1 shows how the index was derived for 
1956, and Table 2 gives the results over 
a seven-year period. 


What the Index Means 


Looking at Table 1, the third item, 
“General Science,” shows an index of 
182 points for !956. For every 100 
teachers newly qualified for certification 
with a major in general science, by at- 
tendance at the colleges and universities 
which prepared teachers during 1956, 
states actually employed 182 new 
teachers whose major responsibility was 
the teaching of general science. This 
statement is startling since normally only 
about one-half of the newly-qualified 
teachers enter the profession immedi- 
ately upon graduation. The source for 
the additional new teachers includes 
returning servicemen, candidates from 





*For the latest report see: NEA Research 
Division, “The 1957 Teacher Supply and Demand 
Report,” The Journal of Teacher Education 
8: 17-66; March 1957. 


Martin H. Bartels 

Director of Placement 
Northern Illinois State College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


other states, housewives who return to 
the teaching profession, and individuals 
with a minimum of preparation. In 
other words a demonstrated need for 
182 teachers was met by only about 50 
newly-prepared teachers. 


Interpretation of Tables | and 2 

While many interesting observations 
can be made of the data in Table 2, they 
reflect a rather constant rise in the de- 
mand for high school teachers (Table 2, 
Item 9), an increase from 49 points in 
1950 to 98 points in 1955. A decline oc- 
curred in 1956 when the index dropped 
to 90 points, the first during the past six 
years. 


Summary Statements 

The following summary statements 
are based largely on Table 2: 

1. Elementary teaching still offers the 
greatest demand. 

2. The shortage of secondary teachers 
eased slightly in 1956. 

3. Vast increases in high school en- 
rollment anticipated in future years does 
not indicate that a permanent solution 
to teacher needs has been found at the 
secondary level. 

4. Although demand indexes continue 
on a high level, there was some abate- 
ment in most teaching fields in 1956. 

5. Surplus secondary teachers will 
likely be welcome at the upper elemen- 
tary or junior high level. 

6. Easing secondary demand may free 
some graduates for advanced study to 
help meet critical shortages on the 
higher education level. 

7. Indexes continue to rise in library 
science and girls’ physical education. 
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Changing Sources of Information About Thesis Research 


For the past five years the June issue of 
this Journal has contained a list of doctor's 
theses relating to the education of teachers.! 
This year the list is delayed owing to a 
change in the basic source of information 
about doctor’s theses. The titles relating to 
teacher education will appear this year in 
the September issue; next year, it is hoped 
they will regain their accustomed place in 
the June issue. 

Meanwhile it seems appropriate to review 
the current and past sources of systematic 
knowledge about those graduate studies 
which take the form of theses. We are all 
dependent on these sources for any use we 
may care to make of this rich and continu- 
ously fresh field of research on problems in 
education and in relevant disciplines. A 
knowledge of these basic sources of informa- 
tion and their changing form throughout 
the past half century will enable one to 
trace research in teacher education far be- 
yond the confines of the present decade and 
will also enable those who may wish to keep 
up currently with titles as these may in the 
future be released from month to month. 


Up to the Present 


Lists of doctoral studies in education have 
in major part been drawn from more inclu- 
sive lists which cover all fields of graduate 
work. During the past 45 years the principal 
sources of such information have been two 
series of annual publications—the List of 
American Doctoral Dissertations Printed in 
[year*] (covering 1912 through 1938) and 





"Beginning with the June 1952 issue, Vol. 3, 
p. 143-48, covering doctor's theses accepted dur- 
ing the academic year 1950-51. 

*U. S. Library of Congress, Catalog Division. 
First volume, for the calendar year 1912, pub- 
lished in 1913, 106 p. Final volume for the 
calendar year 1938, published in 1940, 420 p. 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office). 
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Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities’ (covering the academic years 
1933-34 through 1954-55). The series there- 
fore overlap some five and one-half years. 

The earlier publication, undertaken by 
the Library of Congress, makes thesis titles 
readily available through four different clas- 
sifications and indexes; hence education 
theses can easily be identified. The series, 
however, had certain severe limitations: (a) 
it included only theses that had been pub- 
lished (or which were represented by pub- 
lished articles), and theses which had been 
acquired and cataloged in the Library of 
Congress; (b) the list was usually delayed 
till two years after theses had been accepted; 
and (c) titles of published articles about a 
thesis were not differentiated from the title 
of the full thesis itself.4 

Statistics can be cited to show both the 
growth of this Library of Congress series and 
also its imadequacy as a list of doctoral 
theses. “The first published list, for 1912, 
contained 261 entries from 25 American uni- 
versities. The last volume, for 1938, shows 
1,013 entries and has a supplementary list of 
241 entries. It was based on the reports 
from 47 American universities.” Thus in a 
quarter of a century the entries at least 
quadrupled and the representation of in- 
stitutions doubled. 

On the other hand, when compared with 
the second series referred to, Doctoral Dis- 
sertations, the limited coverage of the Library 
of Congress lists becomes clear. Volume 5 of 





SAssociation of Research Libraries. Volume 1, 
for academic year 1933-34, published in 1934, 
98 p., Volume 22, for the academic year 1954-55, 
published in 1955, 298 p. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co.). 

*Ralph P. Rosenberg, “Bibliographies of 
Theses in America.” Bulletin of Bibliography 
18: 181-82 and 201-203; September-December 
1945 and January-April, 1946. (Published by 
F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis St., Boston.) 

‘Ibid, p. 181. 
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the second series, for the academic year 1937- 
$8, contains 2,768 theses from 87 institutions 
(including two in Canada). Thus the Library 
of Congress series, in its final volume, had 
attained only one-third the coverage of 
titles and about one-half the coverage of 
institutions that the later series had reached 
in its fifth volume.® 

The series of Doctoral Dissertations has 
been sponsored by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries, contributed to by librarians 
throughout the land, compiled and edited 
by several university librarians who volun- 
teered their time,? and published and dis- 
tributed by the H. W. Wilson Company. The 
first three volumes were in part subsidized 
by the National Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Each of the 22 volumes of this publication 
has contained highly useful tables at the 
front. One table describes the publishing 
requirements and the lending practices of 
each contributing institution so that one who 
desires to borrow a thesis which is listed can 
be guided by the conditions. Special atten- 
tion is given to facts concerning the micro- 
filming of theses, and those institutions 
which cooperate with University Microfilms 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) are indicated 
Another table lists titles, with beginning 
years, of series of thesis abstracts which in- 
dividual universities publish. (Where these 
are available in a library, they may satisfy 
a user’s needs.) 

Three statistical tables make each volume 
a source of interesting numerical facts. Pro- 
gressive ten-year tables show the number of 
theses accepted in each subject each year. By 
drawing upon figures published earlier by 
the American Council on Education, the 
tables of the early volumes can be (and in 
part are) extended back to 1925. The num- 





®Again, if the number of theses titles listed 
is compared (possibly field by field, if desired) 
with the annual U. S. Office of Education pub- 
lication, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, it is probable that a 
number of theses will be found lacking. Some 
allowance, however, must be made for the fact 
that thesis titles reported belatedly by a few 
institutions are often included—perhaps with a 
statement in the introduction giving an estimate 
of this number. 

7The series was initiated by Donald B. Gil- 
christ, librarian at the University of Rochester, 
who carried through the first six volumes (1938- 
39) until his death. The next five volumes 
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ber of theses accepted by each institution in 
each individual subject is shown each year 
in a folded insert. In Volume 22, the final 
one, covering 1954-55, the number of doc- 
toral theses reported was 8,812 representing 
135 institutions—187 of these theses being 
from four institutions in Canada. A total 
obtained for the entire 22 volumes is 93,417 
doctor’s theses, 12,261 of these being in edu- 
cation. 

In spite of the extensiveness and prompt- 
ness of these publications, certain criticisms 
have been offered. The principal one seems 
to be that the number of pages for typed 
manuscript theses should be given. (In a 
few cases it has been.) Another is that sub- 
titles are often important in making clear the 
nature of a thesis. The calendar year of 
acceptance should be indicated, since that 
is necessary for bibliographical references. 
One request is for the publication facts— 
perhaps every five years, say, after theses 
have had an opportunity to be published. It 
is also suggested that the indexing and clas- 
sification might be improved. (Perhaps an 
ample subsidy would have helped in achiev- 
ing a variety of improvements.) This writer 
has found that a certain number of titles 
have been changed by the time theses have 
found their way into the university library; 
but this cannot be obviated except at the 
expense of much desired promptness. 

Important as this series has been, the task 
of preparing each annual volume became 
large and finally exceeded the limits that 
could be accomodated by volunteer effort. 
During the editorship of Trotier and Har- 
man, the number of thesis titles grew from 
1,600 (in volume 12) to 9,000 (in volume 
21). The contribution of these two persons 
and of the University of Illinois Library was 
greater than could be continued. The As- 





(1939-40 through 1943-44) were compiled and 
edited by Edward A. Henry, Director of 
Libraries at the University of Cincinnati. The 
last half of the series, Volumes 12 through 22, 
was compiled and edited by Arnold H. Trotier, 
Associate Director of the Library, University 
of Illinois. Dr. Marian Harman, Catalog 
Librarian at the same library, assisted in this 
work and, beginning with Volume 16, for 1948- 
49, became joint editor. , 
SWilliam W. Brickman, “Reference Works in 
Education,” School and Society 68:457-63; De- 
cember 25, 1948. (See p. 461). Also, an earlier 
article by him: “The M. A. and the Ph. D.” 
School and Society 66: 172; August 30, 1947. 
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sociation of Research Libraries, which spon- 
sored the series, was requested to seek other 
arrangements. Not finding volunteers, among 
its members, the Association turned to Uni- 
versity Microfilms, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
a commercial publisher, and completed 
arrangements with that company to take 
over all the processes of compiling, editing, 
preparing copy, publishing, and distributing. 


The New Basic Series 


The new annual series of doctor's theses 
lists will bear the title Index to American 
Doctoral Dissertations. It is expected to be 
available early in each calendar year, but in 
1957, its first edition encountered some delay. 
The publisher will make the new series as 
closely as possible a continuation of the 22 
volumes of Doctoral Dissertations. As in the 
past, thesis titles of the preceding academic 
year will be arranged by degree-granting 
institution under fairly narrow subject heads 
(48 were used previously, education being 
one of them), with an alphabetical index of 
authors. The very useful tabular material, 
both numerical and explanatory, featured in 
the previous series is promised also for the 
new series. The price when this volume is 
purchased alone, in hard covers, is the same 
as it has been the last two years. Presumably 
the new publications will be produced by an 
offset process. 

Announcements of the new service were 
made last fall. The Wilson Library Bulletin 
of November 1956 gave a full page to the 
transfer, stating: “This change is being made 
in entire amity and with the full agreement 
and cooperation of all concerned, in order 
to unify the editing and manufacture of this 
valuable reference work. Both the H. W. 
Wilson Company and the former editors are 
cooperating with University Microfilms to 
the fullest extent.” Volumes of the preceding 
series will still be obtainable from the H. W. 
Wilson Company at published prices. 

The new volume is to be issued as a part 
of the series of Dissertation Abstracts. It will 
be released as Issue No. 13 of the 1956 series, 
which constitute Volume XVI of the Ab- 
stracts. A statement in last December's issue 
noted that “the joining of these two ref- 
erence works makes it possible for |ibrarians 
to have an integrated bibliographical re- 
search tool relating to doctoral dissertations 
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To avoid possible confusion, few words 
are here given on the series into which the 
new Index to American Doctoral Dissertations 
will fit. It is generally known that a good 
many universities publish their own series of 
abstracts of doctor's (and sometimes master’s) 
theses. These are of large service, but any 
library will encounter some difficulty in main- 
taining complete sets of all of them, and 
students, if aware of such series, find them 
“messy” to work with. There is no single 
author index for any year, nor are all the 
theses under a given subject to be found in 
less than some 30 to 40 different covers for 
a given year. Further, a number of univer- 
sities publish such abstracts only for one or 
some of their colleges (or schools). 

To help overcome such difficulties and de- 
ficiencies, the company, University Micro- 
films, in 1938 launched a new publication, 
Dissertation Abstracts (then entitled Micro- 
film Abstracts—although in full sized print) 
with the thought that this series would pro- 
vide a single publication to which all uni- 
versities could contribute. That year® only 
five universities cooperated and only 17 ab- 
stracts appeared. In spite of obvious ad- 
vantages of the idea, it grew somewhat slowly 
for the first ten years; during that time only 
seven volumes were somewhat irregularly 
produced. By five-year periods, the number 
of thesis abstracts published was (approxi- 
mately) as follows: first five years, 1938-42, 
500; second five years, 1943-47, 800; third 
five years, 1948-52, 2,300; and fourth five 
years, 1953-57, (partly estimated), 18,500. 

The aggregate number of doctor's thesis 
abstracts in this series to date is something 
like 20,000. While this is about a fourth of 
the total number written and accepted dur- 
ing the same period, the proportion is in- 
creasing so that for the past two years about 
half the current doctoral theses were being 
thus abstracted in this single series. 

The advantgae of these abstracts is enor- 
mous. Available to libraries at a surprisingly 





*This was the final year covered by the Library 
of Congress list described earlier, and the fifth 
year covered by Doctoral Dissertations with its 
2,768 theses representing 87 institutions. The 
year 1938 also saw the founding of the inde- 
pendent company, University Microfilms, by 
Eugene B. Power, then vice-president of 
Edwards Brothers, photolithographers at Ann 
Arbor. The purpose of the new company was 
to photograph rare and old library books, news- 


papers, magazines, and theses. 
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low price per year, they make available to 
the researcher carefully prepared 600-word 
abstracts on some 4,000 to 5,000 doctoral 
studies each year. A person can frequently 
satisfy all his needs from such an abstract, 
with no delay or personal expense. (The 
abstracts are prepared by the doctoral candi- 
date, approved by his graduate dean, then 
submitted for publication.) It is in this series 
of abstracts, now in its twentieth year, that 
the new Index to American Doctoral Dis- 
sertations will take its place as an additional 
issue each year. It will include all those 
studies which have appeared in abstract form 
during the year, and will also include “the 
other half” (the non-abstracted theses) as 
completely as these are reported to the com- 
pany by the universities. 

With increasing attention directed toward 
this series of abstracts, not only will more 
institutions be brought into cooperative re- 
lationship, but the usefulness and value of 
doctoral studies will be increased by untold 
amounts, One who is interested primarily 
in studies in education will not only find 
his enthusiasm mounting with this new-found 
convenience and expanding coverage, but he 
will also find it within his power to peruse 
theses in vitally related fields—as sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, economics, public 
administration, or political science. 


These abstracts, however, represent but 
half of the service provided by University 
Microfilms for doctoral studies. The other 
form, equally important, is the microfilming 
of complete theses. For each abstract, a micro- 
film of the entire manuscript is available, 
and can be purchased at a price often no 
more than transportation would be on the 
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typed copy. Whereas many of the older 
scholars manifest some resistance to the use 
of microfilm readers, those who have become 
accustomed to them feel that the benefits of 
microfilming far outweigh any attendant 
limitations. Certainly in the field of doctoral 
studies they promise much in the direction 
of releasing what has been termed “a gigan- 
tic frozen asset” to become a dynamic asset 
in the forward movement of scholarship.!¢ 
Our purpose in this treatment has been to 
call attention to the basic sources of informa- 
tion about doctor’s theses as these have 
appeared over the past 45 years, and thus 
provide some background and some per- 
pective for the change in the basic list which 
is occurring in 1957. From this point we 
could proceed in a number of engaging 
directions. There are certain bibliographical 
sources supplying information on a large 
variety of specialized lists of theses.11 There 
are more or less comprehensive lists of theses 
in other countries. There are bibliographical 
series covering master’s theses. Some refer- 
ences deal with earlier years than we have 
mentioned here. The whole scope of the 
present treatment could be repeated with 
focus on the field of education. But we have 

accomplished our purpose, so we stop. 
D. E. S. 


°Vaughan D. Bornet, “Microfilm Publication 
of Doctoral Dissertations.’’ American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin 39: 501-13; 
autumn 1953. 

“Rosenberg, cited in footnote 4, adds a great 
many detailed lists to the important earlier 
bibliography: Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry E. 
Coleman, Jr., Guide to Bibliographies of Theses. 
Second edition. (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1940) 54 p. (offset). 





We must build to still higher levels of competence a profession of teachers. They must 
be better selected, broadly, functionally, and well educated; especially competent, respon- 
sible, and scholarly in teaching fields. They must be zealous and professionally both more 
informed and more skilled than they have been before. These competencies they must 
have that they may educate the children of America to their full growth and development 
that as future citizens and free men they may carry forward the democratic way of life 
in our homes, in our communities, and in our country; may earn security for themselves 
and become, also, more able than we seem to be, to meet their full responsibility to 
world citizenship.—The late W. E. Peik, Keynote Address to the NCTEPS Bowling Green 


Conference, 1948. 
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WILBUR A. YAUCH 


Curriculum 


Edward A. Krug, Curriculum Planning (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957) Revised 
Edition. 336 p. 


This is an extensive rewriting of the 
original text which first appeared in 1950. 
In addition, a new chapter, “Curriculum 
Issues in Selected Instructional Fields” 
(English, mathematics, social studies and 
the natural sciences), has been added. As is 
true of all thoughtfully rewritten books, the 
author has had the opportunity to check 
against the reactions of students and col- 
leagues to the original and profit from them. 
The result is a more substantial and clearer 
presentation of the material. 

There is no doubt in the reader’s mind 
concerning what Dr. Krug is talking about. 
“Curriculum planning is the orderly study 
and improvement of schooling in the light 
of objectives,” and the curriculum itself 
“consists of the means of instruction used 
by the school to provide opportunities for 
student learning experiences leading to 
desired learning outcomes” (p.3). While one 
might wish that Dr. Krug had used the 
definition of curriculum found in another 
of his writings—“Curriculum includes all the 
means employed by the school to provide stu- 
dents with opportunities for desirable learn- 
ing experiences” (Administering Curriculum 
Planning, Harper, 1956, p. 4)—it is clear 
that he considers the curriculum as broader 
than subject matter and yet not so broad as 
to include everything that happens to the 
learner as a result of his experiences. 
Specifically, the author defines the curri- 
culum areas as including four broad cate- 
gories: the general education program which 
is common to all, the more specific class- 
room programs, the extra-class activities, and 
the guidance program. 

One of the most helpful sections of the 
book deals with the controversial topic of 
the participation of the public in curriculum 
planning. While Dr. Krug recognizes that 
the neat separation of function of lay pub- 
lic determining objectives and professional 





educators determining methods is inade- 
quate, since objectives and methods cannot 
be arbitrarily divorced, he has found a way 
to state the case so that the reader is not 
misled into assuming that total involvement 
of the public in all phases of curriculum 
planning is necessary. “The criterion of suc- 
cess for the professional educator in public 
participation is rather the extent to which 
he has stimulated and helped his fellow 
citizens engage in the process of study and 
analysis” (p. 15). 

In Chapter X, “Curriculum Planning in 
Local Schools and School Systems,” one could 
wish that Dr. Krug had done as good a job 
of discussing the role of the local building 
staff and its leadership by the principal as 
he did in Administering Curriculum Plan- 
ning. As school systems continue to grow in 
size and complexity, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that effective planning on the 
basis of the entire school system depends 
primarily on the excellence with which 
the local school staff participates in mak- 
ing plans for its own building program. 
Central office supervisors are mainly con- 
cerned with helping the teacher achieve 
objectives established for the system as 
a whole. Principals, on the other hand, 
have as their primary purpose the im- 
provement of the teacher in terms of 
the more concrete objectives established by 
the building unit. If system-wide curriculum 
plans are conceived as evolving from the 
cooperative thinking of classroom teachers 
as they work together on practical plans for 
a known group of learners, greater emphasis 
needs to be placed on the means by which 
they achieve results. This is a problem for 
local building leadership. 

W.A.Y. 


Interpersonal Relations 
William F. Bruce and A. John Holden, Jr., 
The Teacher's Personal Development (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1957) 346 p. $4.25. 
It is encouraging to note that occasionally 
authors demonstrate an awareness of the 
fact that the preparation of teachers is com- 
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posed of something more than a discrete 
series of semi-related “courses,” which, when 
properly totalled, end in a degree and repre- 
sent the completion of all requirements for 
successful teaching. The Teacher's Personal 
Development is an excellent resource for 
those schools of education which realize that 
there is a need for “summing up,” of taking 
stock of the accumulation of knowledge and 
insight a person collects along the way, and 
helping the prospective teacher to make a 
whole out of the semi-related parts. While the 
authors do not say so directly, it is apparent 
that this book is intended to be used in the 
final semester of a student's college attend- 
ance as a means of helping him integrate his 
understanding and knowledge about teach- 
ing into a functional viewpoint in teaching. 

The sub-title of the book gives the main 
clue to the content, “An Introduction to 
Self-Awareness and Interpersonal Relations.” 
The authors state that “. . . the educational 
task is essentially that of working with 
people ...” (p. 8), but they caution that the 
teacher must resist the temptation to use his 
gifts of personality as a substitute for solid 
knowledge (p. 5). “The theme of the book 

. is the frank facing of the difficulty each 
of us has in rising above his own prejudices 
and preconceptions whenever we try to in- 
terpret, appraise, or guide the behavior of 
another person” (p. 11). This may be 
achieved by the use of the scientific method 
and democratic faith. 

The book is divided into three main parts 
(although there are five formal divisions 
of the volume). After two introductory chap- 
ters discussing the main task of the teacher 
and the basic assumptions of scientific meth- 
od and democratic faith, the main body of 
the book is concerned with the sources and 
resources of the teacher gained from his 
background experiences in childhood and 
youth (Parts II and III). 

The second main division has to do with 
the considerations involved in a person 
selecting teaching as a profession, his motives 
for making the choice, and the resources to 
be drawn on from the college preparatory 
experiences (Part IV). The last part of the 
book, a single chapter, discusses the consider- 
ations involved in a prospective teacher 
building his own functional theory of edu- 
cation (Part V). 

This is a unique approach to the task of 
teacher preparation. Instead of telling teach- 
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ers what they ought to know and believe, 
the authors provide some working tools the 
teacher can use in constructing a functional 
understanding of himself and the profes- 
sional world in which he is preparing to live 
and work. Throughout, the emphasis is on 
the importance of self-awareness and an un- 
derstanding of the forces which have con- 
tributed to one’s present conceptions. With 
the aid of the social sciences and a critical 
interpretation of the realities of the profes- 
sional context in which the teacher finds 
himself, he will be able to develop a whole- 
some and effective conception of successful 
teaching. 

It is to be hoped that increasingly teacher 
education institutions will perceive the neces- 
sity and desirability of organizing the profes- 
sional education program around a con- 
cluding seminar in which the student will 
have an opportunity to unify his thinking 
with regard to the integrating factors in 
teaching. The professional library for this 
course might well include such books as 
The Teacher's Personal Development, Hug- 
gett and Stinnett’s Professional Problems of 
Teachers (MacMillan, 1956), and Yauch, 
Bartels, and Morris’ The Beginning Teacher 
(Holt, 1955). 

W. A. Y. 


Speech Education 


* Flora Rheta Schreiber, Your Child’s Speech 


(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1956) 256 p. 
$3.50. 


The sub-title of this book rather inclusively 
describes its purposes and content, “A Prac- 
tical Guide for Parents for the First Five 
Years.” Simply written in a style both in- 
teresting and appealing to parents, the 
author attempts to present some suggestions 
which every parent of pre-school children 
can follow. After Chapter 1, which empha- 
sizes that children learn to speak by follow- 
ing the patterns of speech exemplified by 
their parents, the next six chapters takes 
the child from the “babbling” stage of speech 
through each of the first five years. The last 
three chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
the problems of the “slow starter,” the child 
with a speech defect, and the gifted child. 

It is apparent that the author has success- 
fully tried to present the material in a man- 
ner which would be both comprehensible 
and practical for the “average” parent—that 
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is, the average reading parent. However, it 
appeared to this reviewer that the author's 
experience as a teacher of speech at the col- 
lege level tended to cause her to introduce 
a more or less technical discussion of specifics 
which might be confusing to the parent not 
versed in the field of speech. 


The author carefully avoided over-gener- 
alization by presenting at the end of each 
chapter profiles of individual children who 
deviated from the normative patterns. This is 
to be commended, but one wonders if 
parental readers will pay too much atten- 
tion to them. One of the greatest problems 
of writers of books about children is to 
present generalizations without having the 
reader conclude that all children will auto- 
matically follow the pattern. Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, particularly in his book, The Child 
From Five to Ten, periodically warns the 
reader that the description of the average 
child at each age group is a composite pic- 
ture and not to be taken literally. And yet, 
many parents have followed the book as 
though it were a blueprint for every child's 
development. Miss Schreiber avoids this by 
giving examples of children who are differ- 
ent and yet normal. 


The most serious weakness of the book, 
from the viewpoint of a parent, is the treat- 
ment of the “slow starter” and the child 
with speech defects. Because the chapters 
have no sub-headings or chapter divisions, 
it is difficult to determine as one reads along 
whether one is reading about a child who 
is merely “late” in getting started to speak, or 
whether something is seriously wrong and 
ought to be brought to the attention of a 
speech pathologist or the family physician. 
A clearer organization of the material in 
these two chapters would help materially in 
allaying the anxieties of those parents whose 
child may be perfectly normal physically, 
but who needs understanding and patience 
only to bring him along more rapidly in his 
speech development. 


In general, this is a useful and important 
book in helping parents over those anxious 
years when so much depends upon their 
intelligent understanding and guidance of 
a child's development. A topical organiza- 
tion of the chapters would make it more 
helpful and provide parents with an easier- 
to-use reference book. 


W.A.Y. 


Student Teaching 


Sam P. Wiggins, The Student Teacher in 
Action (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957) 
217 p. $2.95. 


This work seems to be unique in the 
literature of teacher education in that it is 
addressed to student teachers, both second- 
ary and elementary, in an attempt to help 
them understand their own feelings and 
reactions as they move from the first to the 
final day of the student teaching experience. 
There is continual emphasis upon the stu- 
dent's need for growth both as a person and 
as a teacher. The ideas, though not new to 
supervisors of student teaching, are presented 
in such a light, refreshing and realistic man- 
ner that it seems this book could serve as an 
excellent resource for those persons in- 
volved in working with student teachers. 


The introduction sets forth the student 
teaching situation as a learning experience 
in which the student is involved in many 
varied activities. Brief case studies are used 
to clarify the numerous duties and respon- 
sibilities in which the student may find him- 


self engaged. 

The section on the personal-social empha- 
sis of student teaching should be reassuring 
for all student teachers, since the feelings 
of inadequacy of both the student and the 
supervising teacher and the implications of 
the interrelationships of these feelings are 
presented. Through an analysis of the 
dynamics of the situation the author has 
given the student suggestions and advice for 
arriving at desirable personal working rela- 
tionships with his supervising teacher, his 
college supervisor, and others active in guid- 
ing his experience. 

The student teaching situation is presented 
as a learning situation during which the 
student develops into a competent and effec- 
tive teacher. Particular attention is paid to 
the improvement of classroom teaching 
through “clarifying teaching purposes, choos- 
ing appropriate materials and methods, and 
finding effective means of evaluation.” The 
contribution of each of these steps to sucess- 
ful teaching is shown again through the 
case study method. The chapter on motiva- 
tion and discipline seems to identify the 
relationship between these two factors, to 
point out the value of intrinsic motivation 
and the need for the teacher to constantly 
strive for intrinsic motivation of her stu- 
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dents, but does not deny either the existence 
or the need for extrinsic motivation. 

Perhaps the greatest strengths of the book 
lie in its ease of reading and its apparent 
appeal to the student teacher. The summary 
at the close of each chapter serves to reaffirm 
the main ideas and facilitates the use of the 
book as a resource. The student teacher 
should gain a great deal of help from the 
numerous suggestions which are clearly 
enumerated for the reader. Included in the 
suggestions are ways of getting help from the 
cooperating teacher, a check list for self- 
evalauation, factors for consideration in 
selecting a position. It would seem that The 
Student Teacher in Action would be a very 
valuable book to use prior to and/or during 
the student teaching experience. 


Margaret Carroll 

Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois State College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Annotations 

1. Lawrence A. Cremin (ed.), The Republic and 
the School: Horace Mann on the Education of 
Free Men. Classics in Education, No. 1 (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1957) 112 p. Paper, $1.50. 

The first in the Classics in Education series 
of paper-backs contains selections from 
Horace Mann’s reports to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. The publishers believe 
“there could be no more appropriate be- 
ginning than [this]. As the commanding 
figure of the public school movement, Mann 
more than anyone, articulated the nine- 


teenth-century American faith in education. 


His work still stands as the classic statement 
of the relation between freedom, popular 
education, and republican government.” 


2. Muriel Crosby, Supervision as Cooperative 
Action (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1957) 333 p. $3.50. 

The supervisory action described in this 
book is drawn from practice, not theory, 
being derived from the experiences of real 
people in a number of schools and school 
systems. The author, who is Assistant Super- 
intendent and Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Wilmington, Delaware, Public 
Schools, therefore believes it will be of help 
to those who have had no experience in 
supervision and may have misinterpreted 
the role of the supervisor as it is presented 
in educational theory. 


r 


. 
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3. Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, 
American High School Administration Policy 
and Practice (New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 
1957) 604 p. $6.00. 

The purpose of this volume is to help 
principals, prospective principals, and other 
students of secondary education to become 
more expert in the process of assisting com- 
munities to redesign their high schools into 
more effective instruments for serving Ameri- 
can youth. It discusses such topics as person- 
nel relationships, responsibilities and organ- 
ization; the educational program; plant 
management and institutional relations; and 
the high school and the community. 

4. William S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading 
and Writing (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Co., 
1956) 281 p. $3.00. 

The tenth in a series of UNESCO publica- 
tions, this international survey reviews pre- 
vailing practices in the teaching of reading 
and writing in order to evaluate, on the evi- 
dence available, the efficacy of methods 
being used, and to sum up, in a form con- 
venient to educators and administrators, the 
results of research and experience which 
have made significant contributions to this 
subject. The study focuses particular atten- 
tion upon the problems of underdeveloped 
areas of the world, owing to their seriousness 
and the urgent need for help. 


5. T. A. Lamke and H. M. Silvey, (eds.) Master’s 
Theses in Education (Cedar Falls, Iowa: Iowa 
State Teachers College, 1956) 179 p. 

The fourth edition of this annual listing 
covers the period July 1, 1955, through June 
30, 1956, and includes 3,080 thesis titles, re- 
ported by 407 cooperating institutions in the 
United States and Canada offering the 
master’s degree in education. The titles are 
classified according to subject; there are also 
subject, author, and institutional indices. 


6. Blaine E. Mercer and Edwin R. Carr, Educa- 
tion and the Social Order (New York: Rinehart 
and Co., Inc., 1957) 585 p. $6.00. 
Anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists, 
and educators have contributed to this 
volume of readings on the social aspects of 
the educational process. Part One deals gen- 
erally with education in society, and Part 
Two is concerned almost solely with prob- 
lems of the school in American society. 
7. D. Louise Sharp, Why Teach? (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1957) 240 p. + xiv. $4.00. 
This inspiring collection of personal 
tributes to the teaching profession by more 
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than 100 American men and women in all 
walks of life includes among its authors 
Helen Keller, Senator Margaret Chase Smith, 
Adlai Stevenson, Dr. Karl Menninger, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Yhudi Menuhin, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, and Clifton Fadiman. 


Books Received 


. Edgar S. Bacon, D.D.S., Your Child’s Teeth 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1957) 
124 p. $2.50. 

. Michael Burn, Mr. Lyward’s Answer (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Hill Press, 1956) 288 p. $3.95. 
. Edward A. Doyle, S.J., The Status and Func- 
tions of the Departmental Chairman (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1953) 138 p. $.50. 

. Clark Hubler, Working with Children in 
Science (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The 
Riverside Press, 1957) 425 p. $5.50. 

. Thad L. Hungate, A New Basis of Support 
for Higher Education (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957) 65 p. $1.75. 

. Cyril D. Johnson, A Guide for Games (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957) 302 p. 
$7.50. 

. John W. Keltner, Group Discussion Proces- 
ses (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1957) 373 p. $4.50. 

- Leonard A. Larson and Lucille F. Hill, 
Physical Education in the Elementary 
School (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1957) 376 p. $5.75. 

. Anthony C. Li, The History of Privately 
Controlled Higher Education in the Re- 


10. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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public of China (Washington, D. C.: Cath- 
olic University of America Press, 1954) 157 
p- $2.00. 

Wesley P. Lloyd, Student Personnel Services 
in Japan (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1957) 111 p. $2.00. 
Philip M. Marsh, How To Teach English in 
High School and College (New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1956) 172 p. $3.00. 


. National Committee on YMCA Youth Pro- 


gram, National Board of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, Standards for YMCA 
Youth Program (New York: Association 
Press, 1957) 45 p. $.75. 

National Society for the Study of Education, 
Social Studies in the Elementary School 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957) 320 p. + Ixxxvii $4.00 cloth; $3.25 
paper. 

Sister M. Jamesetta Slattery, An Appraisal 
of the Effectiveness of Selected Instructional 
Sound Motion Pictures and Silent Filmstrips 
in Elementary School Instruction (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1953) 67 p. $1.00. 

L. Jane Stewart, Freida M. Heller, Elsie J. 
Alberty, Improving Reading in the Junior 
High School (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1957) 67 p. $.95. 

Edward C. Thomas, et. al., Standards for 
Adult Program in the YMCA (New York: 
Association Press, 1957) 45 p. $.75. 

C. E. Turner, C. Morley Sellery, Sara Louise 
Smith, School Health and Health Educa- 
tion (St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1957) 
466 p. $4.00. 





The National Education Association, celebrating 100 years of progress in education, 
cites these discipline rules enforced in a North Carolina school a century ago: 


Boys and girls playing together—4 lashes 


For not making a bow when a stranger comes in—3 lashes 


For calling each other liars—4 lashes 

For blotting copy book—2 lashes 

For scuffling at school—4 lashes 

For giving each other ill names—3 lashes 


For climbing every foot over three feet up a tree—1 lash 


For doing any mischief—7 lashes 





A survey conducted in 1856, one year before the founding of the National Education 
Association, showed that more than half the teachers in Pennsylvania had attended only 
elementary school and considerably less than half had done any professional reading. 
Today, 92.4 per cent of the nation’s teachers come to the classroom with at least a 
bachelor’s degree. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Conference in Florence. The International 
Secretariat for Teaching Educational Sciences 
in Universities will organize the second In- 
ternational Congress for Teaching Educa- 
tional Sciences in Universities in Florence, 
Italy, September 9-14. Discussion will center 
around organization and experimentation 
in education (laboratory or school) with re- 
ports presented by the Professors R. Buyse 
(Louvain), J. Dolch (Saarbrucken), R. Dot- 
trens (Geneve), V. Garcia Hoz (Madrid), 
A. G. Kovalev (Leningrad), J. M. Langeveld 
(Utrecht), B. F. Nel (Pretoria), E. A. Peel 
(Birmingham), and J. Sandven (Oslo). 

For information write either to Professor 
Plancke, President of the ISTESU, 14 Uni- 
versiteitstraat, Ghent, Belgium, or to Pro- 
fessor G. Calo, President of the Italian Or- 
ganizing Committee, Centro Didattico 
Nazionale di Studi e Documentazione, Pa- 
lazzo Gerini, Via Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
10 Firenze, Italy. 

Fundamental Education. UNESCO has 
established two regional centers to prepare 
teachers of teachers in the techniques of 
fundamental education—one for Latin Ameri- 
ca, and one for the Arab States. The regional 
Fundamental Education Center for Latin 
America was opened in 1951 in Patzcuaro, 
Mexico, by agreement and in cooperation 
with the Mexican Government, the Organi- 
zation of American States, the UN Technical 
Assistance Administration, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, and the International Labor 
Organization. So far 228 graduates of the 
Century have returned to their own coun- 
tries (18 are represented) to become leaders 
of local or national fundamental education 


programs. 
The Arab States Fundamental Education 


Center, established in 1953 at Sirs-el-Layyan, 
Egypt, has prepared so far more than 90 
trainees from 8 Arab States in the techniques 
of fundamental education. 
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NATIONAL 


Washington Seminar. Teachers from across 
the country will participate in the second 
annual Washington Seminar June 24-July 26, 
co-sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation Travel Division and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

Six colleges and universities will offer aca- 
demic credit to teachers participating in the 
Seminar. These include Denver University, 
Boston University, Western Illinois State 
College at Macomb, State Teachers College 
at Mankato, Minnesota, and the University 
of Kansas City. 

Faculty members from the cooperating in- 
stitutions will serve as the instructional staff, 
providing lectures, conferences, discussions 
and films. Studying the role of the federal 
city, participants will get acquainted with the 
chief features of Washington. They also will 
visit such points of historical interest as 
Mount Vernon, Gettysburg, Williamsburg 
and Jamestown. 

Education for Personal and Family Living. 
Through its Division of Education, the 
American Social Hygiene Association has ex- 
panded its projects for the integration of 
Education for Personal and Family Living 
in teacher education colleges in the Midwest, 
New England, the Central Atlantic regions 
and the District of Columbia. 

While the projects vary to some degree 
in method, the goal of each is more effective 
Education for Personal and Family Living in 
the community. 

Methods used to date have involved per- 
sonnel from colleges, schools and allied pro- 
fessions, with consultation from the Division 
of Education. 


ARKANSAS 


Accreditation and Certification. A report 
on proposed changes in teacher certification 
and accreditation was recently given to the 
TEPS Commission by Dr. Ed McCuistion, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
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Services, Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation. The proposals to be formulated by 
the Governor's Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion (GACE) include: (1) accreditation, 
within three years, of all teacher education 
institutions by regional and/or national 
agencies; (2) analyses by institutions of their 
teacher education programs for submission 
to the Advisory Council; and (3) recommen- 
dations for certification of teachers and ad- 
ministrators developed on the basis of pro- 
posals submitted to schoolmasters clubs and 
superintendents. 

Considering the need for procedural ma- 
chinery to improve quality of instruction and 
enhancement of teaching competence, the 
TEPS Commission appointed Dr. Guy Curry 
to head a subcommittee to devise proposals 
for a professional calendar and the means of 
implementing it. 


ILLINOIS 


New Programs. Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale has set up a doctoral pro- 
gram in education which will begin in Sep- 
tember 1957. 

A two-year graduate program in college 
student personnel work will be offered this 
fall to give professional training to men and 
women interested in college positions, such 
as deans of students, counselors, activities 
directors, and testing service supervisors. 

The department of recreation and out- 
door education has been authorized to offer 
courses leading to a master’s degree. The 
program is designed to serve recreation ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, leaders, and 
group workers interested in qualifying for 
advancement, and graduate students with 
preparation in recreation, social welfare, and 
physical education. 


IOWA 


County and Local TEPS Committees. The 
Iowa TEPS Commission reports that every 
county (99) and 35 local education associa- 
tions have established a TEPS committee. 
These committees currently engage in four 
major projects: distributing TEPS informa- 
tion; establishing scholarships; promoting 
FTA clubs; and encouraging adoption of 
Practical Personnel Policies by all teacher 
groups and school boards in the state. 

The Commission is stressing improved 
communications with county and local com- 


mittees. Local chairman are to be invited to 
the seven Fall County Officers Conferences 
and to the November state conference. The 
latter is to emphasize the theme of this year’s 
national conference—personnel policies. 


KENTUCKY 


TEPS Week. The Kentucky Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profesional Stan- 
dards reports that TEPS Week, held in late 
January, was a huge success. 

Based upon the hope that there might be 
created among teachers and others an in- 
creased respect for the teaching profession, 
the meetings drew about 700 teachers, who 
analyzed the meaning of Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards and planned 
how the movement could be explained to 
children and parents. 

From a few square feet to more than 900 
square feet in a single school was devoted 
to bulletin board posters and displays. All 
published material available on TEPS was 
displayed in the schools; handbooks were 
prepared; slides and tabular information 
were available to patrons, pupils, and 
teachers; Parent-Teacher groups gave teas 
for the public; a television program was 
given by teachers in one school; and TEPS 
Week was publicized in many newspapers. 


R. E. Jaggers 


LOUISIANA 


TEPS Commission Established. A Louisi- 
ana Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards was set up on January 
12 by the Louisiana Teachers’ Association. 

The new Commission has the consultative 
and administrative services of the Director 
of Teacher Education and Certification of 
the State Department of Education, the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the LTA, 
and Louisiana members of the National 
TEPS Commission. It is expected to have an 
outstanding influence in the improvement of 
teacher education in Louisiana. 


J. B. Wooley 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Internship Program at Harvard. The in- 
ternship program at Harvard University—an 
experiment in teacher education now in its 
second year—has a special appeal to gradu- 
ates of liberal arts colleges, providing for 
these students a combination of graduate 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


study and paid, responsible employment as 
teachers.! 

Students start their professional training 
in a special summer program which includes 
apprentice teaching. They spend half of the 
following academic year as full-time grad- 
uate students, and teach the other half year. 
Two interns are employed by a public school 
system to replace one beginning teacher, one 
intern teaching each half year. In 1955-56, 
21 teaching positions were filled by 42 in- 
terns. Sixty-two interns entered upon teach- 
ing contracts under the program for the 
current year. Successful completion leads to 
the Master of Arts in Teaching degree for 
secondary school candidates, and to the Mas- 
ter of Education degree for elementary school 
candidates. 

The Internship Program is a complex co- 
operative arrangement involving the Uni- 
versity, ten Massachusetts colleges and nine 
local public school systems. 

Interns and faculty members at the Grad- 
uate School of Education agree that the 
Internship Program, with its emphasis upon 
responsible teaching makes instruction in the 
professional courses in education more sig- 
nificant for the student and allows instruc- 
tors to proceed at a more rapid pace. 

Harvard staff members, cooperating teach- 
ers, and school principals joined in evaluat- 
ing the performance of the 42 interns who 
participated in the program during 1955-56. 
Three experienced extreme difficulty in main- 
taining classroom control and were replaced 
by experienced substitute teachers. A fourth 
completed her assignment but was not con- 
sidered ready to continue in teaching and 
left the program at mid-year. The remaining 
38 completed their assignments successfully: 
of these, 13 were judged to be superior 
teachers; 10 were considered to be very strong 
and potentially superior teachers; 13 per- 
formed creditably but without particular 
distinction; and 2 were considered satisfactory 
but below the usual level desired in the 
cooperating schools. 

Judson T. Shaplin 


MICHIGAN 


Reciprocity. Teachers who hold certifi- 
cates based on bachelor’s degrees granted in 


1For a fuller description of the program, see 
Morris Cogan, “Master of Arts in Teaching at 
Harvard University,” Journ. of Teacher Educ. 
6:2; 135-42; June 1955. 
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Kentucky, at both elementary and secondary 
levels, and in Missouri, Minnesota and Penn- 
sylvania, at the secondary level only, have 
become eligible to receive equivalency certi- 
ficates. Previously these certificates were 
issued only to persons coming from Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 

Eugene Richardson 


Teacher Education Committee. The work 
of the Committee on Improvement of Insti- 
tutional Patterns for Teacher Education au- 
gcrs important effects on the future of edu- 
cation in Michigan. Originated in 1951, its 
membership has gradually expanded to in- 
clude 26 prominent and representative edu- 
cators. The Committee has conducted three 
workshops which brought education and 
subject-matter professors together to study 
the basic problems facing teacher education. 
An appreciation of mutual problems has 
resulted. 


NEBRASKA 


Certification: A Joint Responsibility. The 
Council on Teacher Education has adopted 
the following policy statement: 

“The Legislature should establish broad 
policy under which the State Board of 
Education should set the requirements for 
teaching. The State Board of Education is 
charged with the responsibility of establish- 
ing policy under which the public schools 
operate. In addition, it fixes certain stand- 
ards to guarantee to the children of the 
state as far as possible a good educational 
program. The responsibility for fixing the 
qualifications of teachers who teach in these 
schools should also be placed in the hands 
of this Board.? 


“Any program of teacher education culmin- 
ating in less than a degree is not sufficient 
te enable a teacher to direct adequately the 
learning activities of children and youth. 
All states require at least the degree for 
teaching in the secondary schools. Thirty- 
seven of the 48 states and territories now 
require a bachelor’s degree as a minimum 





2?When a regular teaching certificate expires or 
lapses by non-use, its holder may have it re- 
newed by applying to the State Department of 
Education after taking additional college courses 
or by submitting evidence of equivalent experi- 
ences, and upon the recommendation of any 
approved teacher education institution. 
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for the first regular certificate, at the elemen- 
tary level. Any type of preparation of less 
than a degree should be considered to be 
‘pre-professional,’ and should be so desig- 
nated. The ‘professional’ level should begin 
with the baccalaureate degree. 

“Each institution in Nebraska offering a 
program in teacher education legally must 
secure the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tional Examiners. It is the function of this 
Board to visit each of the institutions in 
order to review and examine their instruc- 
tional program, physical facilities, and aux- 
illiary services. The instruction, facilities, 
and services should meet certain minimum 
standards in order to safeguard the quality 
of preparation which is being given to pros- 
pective teachers. 


“Teacher Education Institutions. In order 
to insure . . . the well prepared teachers for 
the children of Nebraska, it is essential that 
the teacher education institutions establish 
minimum standards for admission into and 
continuance in the teacher education pro- 
gram. The fitness of candidates to enter and 
to continue their preparation for teaching 
should be considered at the time the students 
enter the teacher education program and at 
regularly stated intervals thereafter by a 
faculty committee. 


“Teacher education institutions should be 
encouraged to cooperate in developing local 
requirements for prospective teachers. Gen- 
erally, the requirements include some of the 
following goals: (1) General requirements 
should serve as guideposts for the candidate 
in developing a broad general educational 
background. Minimum college hours or pro- 
ficiencies are established for the fields or 
areas of English, social science, science, 
mathematics, fine arts, health, and physical 
education. (2) Appropriate sequences in 
academic subjects must be obtained so that 
the candidates will be competent to challenge 
students to high levels of achievement. (3) 
Professional courses should provide in the 
prospective teacher a high degree of com- 
petence in the art and science of teaching, 
including an understanding of the historical 
and philosophical foundations of our public 
school system; an insight into child growth 
and development; the organization of sub- 
ject matter for presentation to pupils; and 
actual teaching under supervision. . . .” 


Richard E. Johnson 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Certification Regulations. The TEPS 
Commission has recommended five major 
revisions of certification regulations to the 
State Department of Education: (1) Second- 
ary school teachers and teachers in special 
fields shall have had 30 semester hours of 
preparation in a particular field and 24 
semester hours in education, including 12 
hours in supervised student teaching; (2) 
the school nurse shall have had 30 semester 
hours beyond the regular courses of a regis- 
tered nurse in required and elective courses; 
(3) teachers of the mentally retarded shall 
have the requirements of a regular teacher, a 
bachelor’s degree and 12 semester hours in 
special education, and a minimum of two 
years’ successful experience at the elementary 
and/or secondary level; (4) remedial read- 
ing specialists shall meet the requirements 
for a regular teacher, having 30 semester 
hours in specified areas, the equivalent of 
60 clock hours of supervised laboratory work 
in a remedial reading clinic, and three years 
of successful teaching experience; (5) to be 
eligible for consideration for a principalship, 
a candidate shall have a master’s degree or 
its equivalent. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Programs. All six of New Jersey's 
state teachers colleges are eventually to pre- 
pare secondary school teachers as a result 
of a new policy of the State Department of 
Education. 

As the first step towards extending the 
programs, curricular offerings in the fields 
of mathematics, social studies, fine and in- 
dustrial arts were approved for the Newark 
State Teachers College, beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1957. Programs in English, social stud- 
ies, and speech on the secondary school level 
were approved for the Paterson Teachers 
College, also effective in September, 1957. 

Other new programs for the preparation of 
teachers in special fields, such as business 
education, home economics, and education 
of the handicapped, will be established on 
the basis of further studies to determine the 
extent of the need for teachers in these 
special fields. i 


Newark State Teachers College was also 
authorized to organize a program in early 
childhood education, designed for the prep- 
aration of nursery school teachers. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


NEW YORK 


Organizational Change. The Office of 
Teacher Education and the Office of Teacher 
Certification in the New York State 
Education Department have been combined 
into a newly created Bureau of Teacher 
Certification and Education. Dr. William P. 
Viall, formerly in charge of the Office of 
Teacher Certification is Chief of the new 
Bureau. 

Change in Requirements. New certification 
requirements for teachers of academic sub- 
jects in the secondary schools effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, have been announced by 
Dr. E. B. Nyquist, Associate Commissioner 
for Higher Education: “The five-year re- 
quirement has not been completely enforce- 
able because of the shortage of teachers. It 
has also been under criticism because of other 
weaknesses. Therefore, the Department has 
been involved in an intensive study to de- 
termine the nature of improvements. The 
study of the proposed amendments has in- 
cluded representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities, public schools, and other organiza- 
tions directly interested. 


“The proposed changes have been made 
for the following reasons: (1)to regulate on a 
sounder basis, the present practice of grant- 
ing certificates which are short of permanent 
requirements; (2) to provide guidance in 
selection of appropriate professional and aca- 
demic subjects to a candidate working in the 
fifth year program; (3) to raise requirements 
in areas where present knowledge indicates 
the need for strengthening; (4) to eliminate 
the uncertainty in the early years of college 
as to whether, upon graduation from the 
four-year program, canditates will be per- 
mitted to teach; (5) to overcome the in- 
ability of many candidates to continue 
through postgraduate programs because of 
the low income group to which many pros- 
pective teachers belong; and (6) to allow 
for more experimentation within the legal 
framework under department supervision. 


“The changes involve the following: (1) 
fifth year preparation for the permanent 
certificate includes a structure of the 30 
graduate hours prescribing requirements in 
professional education, a subject field, and 
general education; (2) provision is made for 
candidates who have not had professional 
courses in their undergraduate work; (3) 
preparation in professional courses has been 
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raised from 18 to 24 for the five-year pro- 
gram, and the fields to be covered have been 
redefined; (4) content requirements in the 
subject fields have been raised; and (5) some 
subject field titles have been revised to meet 
actual practice so that foreign language now 
includes all languages; citizenship education 
includes history and social studies; secondary 
sciences are listed individually; new certifi- 
cation categories of chemistry and earth 
science are established at 12 hours each; in 
order to teach all secondary sciences the 
candidate must complete 54 hours in biology, 
chemistry, physics, and earth science; and a 
new certificate has been set up in general 
science for grades 7, 8, and 9 requiring 30 
hours in biological sciences, chemistry, 
physics, and earth science.” 

Legislation. The Legislature has passed 
and the Governor has signed the bill per- 
mitting full Social Security coverage in ad- 
dition to present retirement benefits. It 
is anticipated that the referenda for teachers 
may take place in the fall. 

Alfred W. Thatcher 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Certification. At the last legislative as- 
sembly teaching standards were raised to 
require a minimum of a standard certificate 
(two years preparation) by 1960. Provision 
was made to withhold county funds from 
school districts employing uncertified teach- 
ers. (Legally, teachers holding permits are 
classified as certified. Permits however, must 
be renewed each year.) The qualifications 
of county superintendents were raised, re- 
quiring a four-year degree with experience 
and training in elementary supervision. 


Paul A. Dalager 


OHIO 


TEPS Commission Projects. The Ohio 
TEPS Commission has had on its calendar 
for some time a long range project dealing 
with improvements of teacher preparation 
in Ohio. Decision of the State Board of 
Education to review certification standards 
has afforded the Commission a_ parallel 
project in this area—reviewing OEA’s own 
views of the standards. 

Also OEA’s Executive Committee had 
asked the Commission to develop proposed 
machinery for enforcement of ethical con- 
duct of members, a mandate from the 
Representative Assembly. 
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The Commission, in addition, has been 
assigned to guide development of the Future 
Teachers of America Clubs (high school) 
and the Student Education Association 
(university) in Ohio. 

TEPS Chairman Babetta Breuhaus pro- 
posed that the TEPS Commission institute 
three task groups to tackle the new projects. 
Each group will be headed by a TEPS 
Commission subcommittee. The task groups 
will be rounded out with the appointment 
of additional personnel. 

B. 1. Griffith 


OKLAHOMA 


TEPS News. The minimum requirement, 
so far as college preparation is concerned, 
has been set at a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited four-year college beginning July 
1, 1957. 

A special certificate with appropriate 
standards has been approved for driver 
education. 

A new handbook, the first since 1953, on 
teacher education and _ certification in 
Oklahoma is being published. 

The State Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards is in the 
process of developing new improved criteria 
to be used in evaluating all of the in- 
stitutional programs for the preparation of 
teachers in the colleges of Oklahoma. 


R. B. Johnson 
WASHINGTON 


Administrators’ Credentials. A new train- 
ing program for principals and superin- 


tendents has been set up to improve the 
caliber of administrators. Persons applying 
for an administrator’s credential after July 
1. 1957, will have to meet more stringent 
professional and experience requirements. A 
provisional administrator's credential will be 
issued first, then a standard (permanent) 
credential after additional training and 
experience. 

To meet the requirements of the pro- 
visional credential, elementary and secondary 
principals will be required to take 24 quarter 
hours beyond the master’s degree in an 
approved program, nine hours of which must 
be earned after completion of the fifth year 
of college. Twelve additional quarter hours 
must be earned before such persons will be 
eligible for the standard (permanent) ad- 
ministrator’s credential. Experience require- 
ments for elementary and _ secondary 
principals total six years. 

Under the new regulations, superin- 
tendents will be issued a provisional super- 
intendent’s credential after completion of 
12 quarter hours in addition to those re- 
quired for the standard principal's creden- 
tial. Before the superintendent can be 
issued a standard credential (permanent) 
he must earn 12 additional quarters of credit 
beyond the requirements of the provisional 
superintendent's credential. Total years of 
experience for the standard superintendent's 
credential will be ten years under the new 
requirements. 

Vern B. Archer 





The estimated average salary for all instructional personnel (classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors) in 1956-57 is $4,330—an increase of 4.7 per cent over the estimated 
1955-56 average of $4,135. This present average of $4,330 is worth as much in goods and 
services as $2,211 in 1935-39, or $3,698 in 1947-49.—Advance Estimates of Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1956-57, NEA Research Division, Novem- 


ber 1956. 





The elementary and secondary schools are faced this year with an increased enrollment 
of some 1,197,350. Combined with shortages of qualified teachers and school buildings, 
this means that approximately 840,000 children are on part-time schooling this year.— 
Advanced Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for the Year 1956-57, 
NEA Research Division, November 1956. 
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ANNOUNCING— 
the 1957 edition of 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 


Previous Volumes in the Series: 


1951 Edition 
1953 Edition 
1955 Edition 


The Fourth Edition of this widely used Manual will contain many new 
features. The text has been expanded to include detailed requirements in all 
academic and special teaching fields and much additional tabular material, 
providing the most comprehensive and detailed information on the certification 
requirements and policies of the states and territories available. Detailed 
requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and 
territories and a list of all institutions approved by the states for teacher 
education are included. 

Compiled and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from 
information furnished by the respective state certification officers. 





Available now Price $2.00 
Order now from 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











features you will not want to miss 
in 


The Journal of Teacher Education 


IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE— 


PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER FOR PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
With articles on teaching as a profession, pre-service programs, attitudes 
of pre-service teachers, FTA clubs and Teacher Helper experiences, the 
new Student National Education Association Program. 


IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE— 
A Survey or LABORATORY EXPERIENCES FOR TEACHING 
By the Association for Student Teaching, edited by 
Thomas D. Horn, University of Texas. 
Subscribe Now 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION—$3.00 Two YEARS—$5.50 THREE YEARS—$8.00 


THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
National Education Association 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















authoritative guides to 
student teaching... 





STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING and HOWARD T. BACHELDER, Indiana Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Third Edition. 418 pages, 
$5.00 


A basic reference for student teachers to help them integrate philosophy, 
educational psychology, the curriculum, methods, and needs of public edu- 
cation into a single pattern of know that can be used in planning and 


into responsible > 
aims to broaden the concept of student teaching to include all that a teacher 
does in the classroom, in the total school, and in the community. 


Outstanding features: include the revision of old material and the addition of 
new material without changing the educational philosophy inherent in the former 
editions. Discussions of methods are completely reorganized and include important 
i concepts within the context of the present-day classroom situation. 
ustrative material has been revised: more than 100 new pictures are included. 


TEXT-FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: are available for use with the book. They are 
of great value in directing students’ attention to important ideas, stimulating discussion, 
and increasing the applications of important principles. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL STUDENT TEACHING 


By G. MAX WINGO, University of Michigan, and RALEIGH SCHORLING. 
cGraw-Hill Series in Education. New Second Edition. 438 pages, $5.00 


Features of the text: this second edition is essentially new in style and organiza- 
tion, with all but three chapters rewritten. An important addition is the discussion 
of teaching gifted children in the regular classroom. The chapter on audio-visual 
materials is up-to-date. 


TEXT-FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: five motion pictures and five follow-up film- 
strips correlated with the book are now available. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street ° New York 36, N. Y. 
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